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Renunciation 
By Myra Goodwin Plaitz 
| LAID it down at His dear feet, 


The thing so precious and so sweet, 
The thing that seemed to me the best, 
Yet which had brought my heart unrest ; 
Then turned to take my work again, 
And soothed my deep heart-breaking pain 

With “ Now my Lord has all.” 


Long afterwards I heard my name, 
And gladly to his side I came, 
Expecting then some new command, 
Or gift of love from his dear hand, 
And heard, “ Take this your life to crown.” 
It was the joy I had laid down, 
And still my Lord had all. 
AppPLetTon, WIs. 





Peace Through Purpose 


Peace comes through purpose. 
aim in the merchant's mind, centralizing, unifying, 
inspiring all that he is and has and does, toward which 
he is driving with all his power, that steadies his hand 
and thought in the midst of the darkness and cross- 


It is some great 


currents of business. It is the captain's confidence 
that there is a port ahead, that he knows the way to 
it, that his ship can meet all the issues between, that 
keeps him and his passengers tranquil amid the buf- 
fetings of wind and sea. Days of panic, on ship, in 
market, in the soul, remind us that purpose has fied, 
that our trouble is within, that purpose must be re- 
enthroned. The peace of God is the gift of God, but 
it will shape itself into some lofty aim that will gather 
up into one splendid impulse all that we are and have 
and sweep us onward to God's goal, and beneath the 
outward storm of the moment will give us a deep and 


central calm. All must be well, for the way is clear 
and the far-off port is certain. ‘* The louder the bat- 
tle roar, the fiercer the carnage,’’ said Wellington, 
‘«« the clearer I can think and the calmer my command, 
for I know my plan of battle." The Captain of our 
salvation knows what battle-peace is, —and so may we. 


X“— 
Church Imperfections 


Most human organizations known as ‘‘ churches’’ 
are imperfect. It is a way that human affairs have. 
Yet many a person actually gives that as.a reason for 
refusing to connect himself with any church. It does 
not seem to have occurred to such a one to consider 
the thought that underlies Campbell Morgan's advice 
when he says to young converts : ‘‘ Join the church, 
and that immediately. Do not wait until you have 
found a church in all details perfect, for if you do, 
you will have to wait till the first morning after 
the resurrection.’ The church is not our hope of 
salvation ; Christ is. The church on this earth is 
just an organization of sinful, faulty human beings 
who have confessed their need of a Saviour, and who 
have banded themselves together in their attempt to 
serve him. Of course such an organization is imper- 
fect. But its Saviour is not imperfect. Those who 
really love that Saviour will be unwilling to hold aloof 
froma the body of his followers. 


KK. 
The Sin of Impartiality 


Impartiality is a greatly over-praised virtue. 
‘‘He is such a fair-minded man,"’ we are told of 
some one, ‘‘so judicious and unbiased. His position 
is one of absolutely honest impartiality.’’ Within 
limits, this is all very good. There are many matters 
in which we do well to take up and maintain this 
attitude, but there are other matters in which we have 
no right to sit on the fence. Our business is to yet 
down on one side or the other. Either we should 
support the cause or we should antagonize it. While 


Using the H 


N ONE cf his poems Tennyson speaks of ‘fealty 
to the halcyon hour.'’ Probably every one of us 
lives in the hope of finding that hour, and be- 

lieves that when it comes he will know how to take 
advantage of it. But it is not so much the coming 
of that hour which is of importance as it is our being 
able to recognize it when it comes. That hour comes 
to all again and again, but it comes so humbly that 
most of us only know it when it is past. It rarely 
gives overwhelming proof of itself in order to gain our 
fealty, but approaches us with faint signals and little 
stirrings which must be enough. Wherever we find 
a life of the first power o¢ work of the best quality 
there we shall find a soul that knew its seasons, gave 
them prompt, unquestioning loyalty, and did not de- 
mand of them that they should put forth their coarser 
signs. 

How many lives drag and do all their work poorly 
for want of this power to recognize their seasons! Of 
course the life may still be lived and the work may 
be done after a fashion, but always at a needless cost, 
and always lacking some fine flavor which could be 
imparted to it only by seizing a certain moment. 
After that has gone by it is true that one can still 
muster his faculties by sheer force and compel them 
todo much, But why miss that season in which they 
almost work of themselves ? There are moments for 
life decisions when the whole nature is in readiness 


we are investigating it, we do well to take the posi- 
tion of Gamaliel, but that position on moral questions 
can be only temporary. We must study the issue 
through and take sides. If the cause is right, we 
must defend it. If it is wrong, we must attack it. 
There is more to be hoped from an honest partisan 
like Paul, who threw his soul into what he believed, 
and who is open to the truth and ready to embrace it, 
than from a theological mugwump who sits on the 
fence and waits to see how things are going to come 
out. The world needs more, not less, moral partisan- 
ship. It does not want men who are neutral on the 
problems of divorce, of political and commercial dis- 
honesty, of intemperance, of industrial immorality. It 
wants fighters. Let men get down off the fence upon 
the side to which they belong, and fight, either for the 
truth or against it. 
I 


Where Wisdom is to be Had 


Wisdom is not shut up within the colleges. It 
may be found there ; and it may be as truly found by 
one who has never been within school or college. No 
man who wants wisdom need bewail his lack of 
opportunity to possess it. 


** Wisdom crieth aloud in the street ; 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 
At the entrance of the gates, 


In the city, she uttereth her words.’’ 


Knowledge in many fields is to be had, not for the 
asking, but for the seeking. If you believe that you 
might make your life count for more and better if 
you had had a training in certain lines of knowledge, 
get that training now. It can be done, in moments 
that are going for less important things. Knowl- 
edge makes for wisdom, and ‘‘the fear of Jehovah is 
the beginning of knowledge.'’ No man’s knowledge 
is profitable, nor his wisdom to be trusted, whose life 
is not daily controlled by the spirit of truth ; ‘* whom 
the world cannot receive ; for it beholdeth him not, 
neither knoweth him.”’ 


alcyon Hour 


as never before, not complete readiness, it may be, 
for that is hardly known, but sufficient for us to feel 
all through that zow is the time. Those moments 
pass, and years later we may decide again, but at a 
cost which once would have been unnecessary. 

In human relations there is often a moment when 
just the right word, or even the right silence, will set 
things right between people, but through some blind- 
ness or obstinacy or pride we let it go, so that years 
of effort will not quite make things as they ought to 
have been. ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou art with him in the way."’ 

In each worker's day, as he comes to know, his 
best hours lie between certain rather narrow limits of 
the clock. These are his halcyon hours ; let him re- 
spect them. But see how many a worker who knows 
this perfectly well will neglect them again and again, 
let them go by unalarmed, and say to himself that 
there is no reason in the nature of things why this 
should be so. Thereafter he may get solidly down 
to work, but only to pump up with wearisome labor 
what earlier might have descended from the hills by 
its own force. 

Inspiration is one of the most mysterious forces in 
our life, and one not to be reasoned about too closely. 
We must let it have its own way. We cannot tell 
why, nor do we need to, for the fact should be enough ; 
but it always takes something out of us to close with 
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our best opportunities. Such a thing as a ‘‘ perfect’’ 
opportunity probably does not exist. There is always 
something which we must take and give to it out of 
our very substance before an opportunity becomes a 
perfect thing. However much we may have wanted 
it, there is always. some reluctance to be overcome 
before we can get close to it. ‘‘I knowa person,”’ 
says Professor James, ‘‘ who will poke the fire, set 
chairs straight, pick dust-specks from the floor, 
arrange his table, snatch up the newspaper, take 
down any book which catches his eye, trim his nails, 
waste the morning anyhow, in short, and all without 
premeditation, simply because the one thing he ought 
to attend to is the preparation of a noon-day lesson in 
formal logic which he detests,—anything but ¢haz."’ 
Though spoken of a man’s attitude toward an uncon- 
genial task, these words are almost a literal descrip- 
tion oftentimes of one who wants inspiration, and 
knows that it is coming his way. The truth is that 
inspiration stings a little before it really makes con- 
tact with any mind, In the Old Testament one 
prophet after another who was made for inspiration, 
and who wanted the Word of God more than anything 
else in the world, tells how hard he tried to ward 
it off. 

But it is in our attitude toward our happier hours 
and our brighter moods that we are not as daring as 
we ought to be. It may easily happen that, no matter 
how we have longed for them, we do not quite know 
how to act when they come. These expansive mo- 
ments for which we hoped and prayed, in which we 
promised ourselves we would do so much, may go 
away without our having done anything with them. 
An over-conscientious soul surprised by these heav- 
enly moments may be tempted to wonder whether he 
deserves such a blessing, or whether he may not be 
deceiving himself into thinking his case better than it 
really is. No one can be worthy of ‘‘a day in June."’ 
It is all free grace, and there is really nothing to be 
done about it but to accept it. Vigilance and peni- 
tence are stern necessities of any soul, yet if one is 
ever to grow better he must learn to abandon him- 
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self to his brighter hours as thoroughly as he once 
abandoned himself to his sinful ones. It is good to 
know one’s penitential seasons, but there are times of 
another sort which are quite as important for him to 
know. Sometimes there is no greater courage than 
to know when to stop being penitent. Do not take a 
low view of your happiness, as if to forestall inevitable 
disappointment. Do not cast about warily in your 
mind to try to remember what troublesome thought it 
was which was with you just before this happiness 
came : 
** Fear not, or thou shalt find 
Cause too much for fear : 
Sigh not, or every wind 
Shall waft thee deep and drear 
The echoes of the murmurs 
Of many a buried year.’’ 


When one of these halcyon hours begins to dawn, 
let us take it as God beginning to answer our prayer, 
and let us not begin to do penance toward it. We 
have prayed for joy, but do we know how to act 
when it is with us? One sight of Christ, and Matthew 
knew that this was his season for escaping from his 
misery, and went. Just a little too much thought, 
and how impossible it would have been! Joy is a 
mystery ; let it be so. ‘Let mystery have its place 
in you : do not be always turning up your whole soil 
with the ploughshare of self-examination, but leave a 
little fallow corner in your heart ready for any seed 
the winds may bring, and reserve a nook of shadow 
for the passing bird ; keep a place in your heart for 
the unexpected guest, an altar for the unknown God. 
If you are conscious of something new—thought or 
feeling—wakening in the depths of your being, do 
not be in a hurry to let in light upon it; let it take 
shape and grow.’’ But above all let us get some- 
thing done while it is with us, something which shall 
get the advantage of this new flavor and keep it for- 
ever, for a few things done under the spell of our 
best moments lie like lavender among the many 
things which must be done with much toil, imparting 
something of perfume to all the rest. 
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Is ‘“‘ White Christopher ” False 
and Superstitious ? 


That ‘tall men shall speak well of you”’ isa 
wo that does not fall to the lot of the men and 
women who are really contributing to the progress of 
the Kingdom in this world. The stronger and more 
pronounced the service that they render, the surer 
and more positive is likely to be the denunciation of 
their work by some others. Mrs. Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, whose stories have brought heaven and earth 
closer together for so many thousands of earnest fol- 
lowers of the Master, is no exception to this rule. It 
is, therefore, net a surprise to the Editor to receive 
such a letter of bitter attack upon her work as the fol- 
lowing, from an Ontario reader : 


I have read very carefully the two numbers of the article 
** White Christopher "’ which has appeared in the Times, and 
I am totally at a loss to understand why the Editor has al- 
lowed such articles to appear in a paper of the standing of the 
Times. Does the Editor believe the story? Does he expect 
his readers to believe it? Has the writer of the story any con- 
science? Is she capable of judging between truth and false- 
hood? The cast of the story, the low superstition of the cross, 
and its general vulgarity, might lead one to think that it had 
been written to please Russian peasants, who worship icons, 
or French Roman Catholics, who assemble at the shrine of 
St. Annie De Beauprie. I have always valued the Times be- 
cause it had a standard of right. I would be very sorry to see 
that standard lowered in any way. ‘' White Christopher’ is 
no compliment to the intelligence of the readers of ‘he Sun- 
day School Times. 


Things impress different people differently. It 1s 
interesting to recall, for example, the letter from an- 
other reader that was published here recently, which 
contained, among other statements, the following : 

I have no words to express to you how I feel about that 
narrative. The perusal of it was an epoch in my life, and I 
cannot think of that time without deep emotion. I am and 
have always been a Congregationalist. I thought I loved and 
revered the sacred symbol of the great Sacrifice even then, but 
—well, I did not know, did not understand, its power, its sacred 
spell, its marvelous, mysterious efficacy, omnipotence, till I 
read ‘* White Christopher."’ I shared my treasure with many 
of different creeds, and all were greatly moved and impressed. 

It is but fair to notice that the Canadian protest 
was uttered when Mrs. Slosson’s story was only half 
concluded in the Times. Perhaps the Canadian reader 
would now wish to alter his opinion, if, indeed, his zeal 
permitted him even to continue the reading of the 





‘* low, superstitious narrative.’’ «‘ White Christopher’’ 
stands on his own record before the world. His 
marvelous work in bringing people nearer to Christ 
was accomplished, as the author said, by ‘just a 
half-blind, dumb, stupid boy,’’ who ‘never had, 
fact is, made use of any of what we call stated means 
of grace."" The unconventionality of his method 
would be likely to go a little against the grain of one 
who thinks more of form than spirit. Christopher 
was, to be sure, ‘‘the gentlest, kindest, helpfulest 
boy you ever saw, loving to his own folks and neigh- 
bors, pleasant to everybody, always ready to help 
people, comfort them in trouble in his still way,’’— 
but what of that ?—he spoiled it all, to the corre- 
spondent's thinking, by centering his influence about 
the cross on which the Son of God was lifted up, that 
He might draw all men unto Himself. 

Sunday-school classes throughout the world will be 
studying the lesson of the crucifixion this month. It 
is worth their while to consider whether the cross 
still has any lesson for Christ's followers, or whether, 
because as a symbol it has sometimes been misused, 
they must banish it fram their thoughts and teachings. 


x 


“ Interest’ and ‘“‘ Usury” in the Bible 

Whenever the American Revision Committee 
have changed a word in the English Bible, it will be 
found that there was a reason for so doing, Thought- 
ful readers of The Sunday School Times are constantly 
studying such changes, and the Editor welcomes ques- 
tions that give evidence of such study, as does the 
following from an Alabama layman : 

In describing increase on money, the Revised Version, 
American edition, uses the word ‘interest."" The King James 
Version uses the word “‘usury.'’ Did not this word ‘‘ usury"’ 
have the same meaning as ‘‘interest’’ does now, when it was 
used in the King James Version? The word “ interest’ is 
used in the place of the word “‘ usury" in every place in the 
American Revised Version except Nehemiah 5:7, 10. Is the 
same word used in Exodus 22: 25, Ezekiel 18: 8, 17, Psalm 
15:5, as in Nehemiah 5: 7, 10? 

Students of the English Bible who are not familiar 
with Young's Analytical Concordance may be in- 
terested to know that with the aid of such a work’as 
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that they can readily answer for themselves such a 
question as the last one in this letter, as to what is 
the original Hebrew or Greek for any English word in 
the Bible. But in a case of this sort the comment of a 
member of the American Revision Committee is more 
satisfying than concordances, as the following }etter 
from Professor Howard Osgood well illustrates : 


In old English ‘‘usury’’ was equivalent to our ‘‘interest,"’ 
but its meaning has changed to immoderate and unlawful in- 
terest. The Hebrew word nesheé is the word translated in the 
American Revision “‘ interest.’ It occurs only in the following 
places: Exodus 22:25; Leviticus 25 : 7° 37 ; Deuteronomy 
23:19; Psa. 15:5; Prov. 28:8; Ezekiel 18 : 8, 13, 17; 22: 12. 
In the Pentateuch Israelites were forbidden to charge interest 
on loans to their poor brothers, that is, ‘‘to grind the face of 
the poor,’’ to ‘* pant after the dust of the earth on the head of 
the poor,’’ and all the succeeding passages where ‘‘interest"’ is 
used refer to that interest ; to take it was the mark of a wicked, 
heartless man, deaf to his brother's want and sorrow. ‘The 
Hebrew word translated ‘‘ usury "’ in Nehemiah § : 7, 10, occurs 
only there, and is entirely different from the word translated 


** interest."’ 
x 
Should Self Share the Control ? 


Self is one of the Devil's strongest forces. It nas 
a mighty pull on us all. Notwithstanding the fact 
that our Lord gave a large share of his attention and 
teaching to warning his followers of the subtle and 
sure poison of self, his disciples of the past and the 
present have been slow to understand or believe him. 
Even trained ministers of the Gospel are not proof 
against the confusion that self works in the study of 
duty. Recently a letter was here commented on that 
expressed the unanimous opposition raised by a Bible 
class of young men to the Editor's statement that self- 
preservation is not the first law of man. And here is 
a thoughtful letter from an earnest pastor in Kansas 
similarly disagreeing with the Editor. He writes : 


‘** The Lesson Pilot,"’ in leading us into the beauties of ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd,"’ strenuously contemns the adage, ‘* Self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of man."’ Is not “' first’’ the emphatic 
word, and does not the Pilot read into that word more than 
he ought by making it equal to ‘* whole’’ ? 

Life is a sacred thing, given in trust, and ought to be pre- 
served. The matter of actually laying down life is not our 
prerogative. Duty as done by a living person, and by a per- 
son expecting to live, is what concerns us. In fulfilling duty, 
our lives may, under God, be lost, but this in spite of our 
rightful desire to live and do our duty also. 

The ee sper gives his life for his country, not merely 
his death. The shedding of his blood in itself will not repel 
the Russian aggressor. First the soldier must preserve his 
strength and his life, that he may send the bullet speeding on 
its way. Without life he cannot be of use to his country. 

The good shepherd sees the wolves coming, and he at once 
attacks them in the hope that he, living and conquering, will 
be able to rescue the flock. He gives his life for the sheep, 
but he does not give his body for the wolves to feed upon ; he 
does not fall upon a sword, nor cast himself from yonder cliff, 
thinking that his death will deliver. 

Will the engineer, dead, save the passenger? Is it not the 
living steady hand, grasping the lever to the throttle, in which 
he and his charge trust ? 

Again, the mother indeed springs between her child and 
danger, not that her dead body may be a shield, but that she, 
living, may rescue her babe. Self-preservation is still the first 
law for her, but other laws—duty, love—are like unto it. 

lhis first law was recognized in the life of Jesus. When a 
babe, God sent him out of danger into Egypt. At various 
times he rescued himself,—this, that he might live as he lived, 
love as he loved, become what he became, and save men as he 
saves them. If the mere shedding of his blood were all or 
even the largest part, then his death with the other innocents 
of Bethlehem would have sufficed. 

Sacrifice is a large part of our lives, but it should be, as in 
the life of Jesus, the sacrifice of service. Self-immolation is a 
crime. ‘‘ God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing."’ I may be selected as the lamb, but, until then, it is 
safest for me as a finite being to live on the principle that self- 
preservation is the first law for me, but I must also keep in 
mind that it is not the whole law. 


There are two ways to face in life : toward self, and 
away from self. One who chooses to face toward self 
has chosen to make self-preservation his first, last, 
and controlling law. One who chooses to face away 
from self finds first, last, and always a law that is 
higher than the law of self-preservation. The Devil 
says: ‘‘ Look out for number one.’’ Christ says : 
‘the that is least among you all, the same is great.’’ 
One who is confused as to the importance of life, 
counsels: ‘* Life is a sacred thing and ought to be 
preserved.’’ Christ says: ‘‘He that loveth his life 
loseth it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.’" The man who lets 
the call of self-preservation rank alongside the call 
of service cannot serve God, and is not a complete 
man. Life zs a gift of God, but it is given to be in- 
vested, spent, poured out, /os¢ in service. Nowhere 
are we bidden to ‘‘ preserve’’ it. We are not to in- 
terpret Christ's words as the Kansas minister seems 
disposed to do, and infer that we ought therefore to 
fall upon swords or cast ourselves from cliffs. Sui- 
cide, and the laying down of life for another, are two 
different things. The surest suicide is the refusal to 
lay down life. 
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The Principles of Lesson Selection 








The following letter was recently sent by the Editor to a number of leading educators in North America and Great Britain : 


«« Will you answer a question for readers of The Sunday School 
Upon what principles should Sunday-school Bible lessons be 
selected ? You know, of course, that this question is claiming the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful teachers of to-day. 
years the Uniform Lesson System has been followed by the large 
majority of all the Sunday-schools of Anglo-Saxon Christendom. Con- 
stantly growing appreciation ot the vital need of trained teaching in the 
Sunday-school has shown the need of grading the classes and grading 
the teaching. At present most Sunday-schools are studying the uniform 
International Lessons as taught in graded classes in a way that adapts 


Times ? 


The symposium thus called for is begun in this issue of the Times. 


For more than thirty 


the like. 


the teaching material to the respective pupils. 
Scripture material is the basis of all this teaching, week by week, makes 
possible such facts as teachers’-meetings for study and conference over 
the same lesson, lesson helps that focus the world's scholarship, exposi- 
tion and teaching guidance upon a single portion of the Bible, family 
prayers and home study centering upon that single Bible passage, and 
Would better Sunday-school teaching result from the adoption 
of entirely different Bible lessons for different grades ? 
should be thus recognized, and upon what principles should the Bible 
lessons for each be selected ?"’ 


The fact that uniform 


If so, what grades 


It will be continued for 


several weeks, and will be concluded, early in June, with an editorial summary of the situation. 





ate 




















F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


Author of *‘ Select Notes on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons.”’ 











HE Sunday-school curriculum will be most scien- 
tific, embody in the fullest degree all the factors 
involved, and accomplish its best work, by 

means of three departments, each of which may be 
subdivided into as many grades as numbers require 
and opportunity permits. 

I. Special short courses for the Primary up to about 
eight years of age. 

II. For the rest of the school, including all ages 
(with the exception noted below), Scripture selec- 
tions, in broad sections, from story, biography, his- 
tory, and literature, with the choicest spiritual master- 
pieces, in the general order of the Bible. 

The reasons for II are : 

1. These selections include more than three-fourths 
of the whole Bible, lessons also from most of the 
prophets and epistles, nearly all the portions with the 
most points of contact with daily activities, home and 
school life, and the practical duties that should follow 
every lesson. They are really carrying out Professor 
Coe’s principle in his new book on ‘‘ Education in 
Religion and Morals’’ (in spite of his statement that 
the International Lesson system, as he sees it, is un- 
pedagogical), —the self-evident proposition that all re- 
ligious education is the ‘‘genuine mingling of a 
developed life in the interests and occupations of an 
undeveloped life.’’ It is ‘‘life propagating itself 
directly and concretely.”’ 

2. They furnish the most flexible of all curricula. 

3. Belonging to literature and to life, they are 
adapted to the needs of all ages, to the apperception 
of the younger, and to the intellectual and spiritual 
depths which the lowest mental plummet can sound. 

4. The peculiarity of life and literature studies is, 
that in them each scholar, old or young, dull or 
bright, gets out of the same lesson exactiy that which 
he has the abiiity to receive, and loses nothing, 
whether he develops three and one-half times, or 
one and one-half times as rapidly as his duller 
brother. It meets the unevenness of development 
better than any other scheme. 

5. If this movement through the Bible extends over 
not less than five years nor more than seven, every 
scholar can go over the main portions two or three 
times during his youth, with a deeper knowledge and 
interest each time, and very few will fail to gain some 
general knowledge of the whole Bible. 

lil. There must be provision for the study of other 
portions of the Bible by the more mature, who wish 
to study special books and subjects, wider applications 
of church history, the historical method and results, 
and explore the realms of deepest thought. 

That this principle sets forth the true scientific and 
pedagogical direction of the progress of the Sunday- 
school curriculum, is confirmed by the curricula pre- 
pared for the junior scholars by the latest practical 
experts in child study ; by the trend which the far- 
seeing and skilful Dr. Blakeslee is taking in his later 
curricula (I have made a careful comparison of the 
other curricula, and there is not an objection made to 
the International Lesson system which does not hold 
against the others) ; and by the firm hold, the suc- 





Epitor’s Note.—This article has been condensed from Dr. Pelou- 
bet’s address delivered at Boston before the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association 


cess, and the progressive movement of the Inter- 
national Lesson curriculum. 

Those who regard the present International system 
as a synonym with an unmixed uniform lesson sys- 
tem for even the youngest, or as giving for each lesson 
only the text to be printed, and as consisting of un- 
connected selections, have failed to notice its actual 
working in the past, or its later development. 

In the boy's story of the Boer war some soldiers, in 
practising, fired twenty Lyddite shells at a distant 
flock of ten goats. When they went to see the suc- 
cess of their marksmanship, they found eleven. One 
had been born during the firing. 

That is exactly what has been taking place in the 
whole Sunday-school under the fire of criticism. More 
than one good thing has been born under this fire, 
and in none more than in the International Lesson 
system. 

Nearly all the advantages claimed for other sys- 
tems are equally adapted to the International system. 
I have before me a small volume presenting a new 
graded system and a pamphlet presenting the most 
popular of the systems which claim to be graded ac- 
cording to pedagogical principles, and there is scarcely 
one of their principles which cannot be adapted to the 
uniform system as described above. 

It is hoped and believed that, in addition to what 
has been already accomplished, electives for special 
advanced classes (as called for under section III 
above), for years in actual use as a part of the sys- 
tem, prepared by several denominations, favored by 
two successive Lesson Committees, and unanimously 
by the Editorial Association, will be formally adopted 
at Toronto next June. 

This will permit a somewhat more perfect selection 
of the general lessons used by the vast majority of all 
Sunday-schools, and their restriction to those Scrip- 
ture portions adapted to all, without being subjected 
to the criticism of neglecting any portion of the 

sible, and thus, while rejoicing in and indebted to 
the many fruitful experiments of others, render that 
curriculum in its present form the most scientific and 
pedagogical yet proposed, and almost every progressive 
method and new appliance becomes a part of its 
working scheme as naturally as peaches grow on 
peach trees. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


Member of the First Four International Lesson 
Committees, 1872-1899. 











HE effective Sunday-school lesson system should 
be based on the following principles : 

1. It must aim at a comprehensive survey of 
the field of revelation, ensuring within a given term 
of years (six or seven) a general acquaintance on the 
part of old and young (under the direction of the 
church) with the general contents of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

2. This study should enlist the interest and co- 
operation of the entire household during the week, in 
preparation for the service of Sunday-school recitation 
and worship on the ensuing Sunday. 

3. The system should also secure the intelligent 
and sympathetic co-operation with the family of all 
persons and agencies responsible for the work of re- 
ligious instruction,—pastor, preacher, Sunday-school 
teacher, the religious press, normal teachers, and the 





eminent scholars who make a specialty of sacred his- 
tory, archeology, art, etc. 

4. The system should make easily practicable the 
application and illustration of pedagogic principles 
and methods through normal classes and the teach- 
ers’ -meeting. 

5. The system should provide for special, compre- 
hensive, systematic, and approximately complete 
studies, through regularly organized week-day church 
classes in Christian evidences, doctrines, ethics, in- 
stitutions, church history, and in sociological, re- 
formatory, and missionary endeavor,—these studies 
embracing, classifying, and applying in systematic 
form the whole series of regular lessons taken from 
the Word of God during the course of six or seven 
years. 

6. The system should be repeated in periods of six 
or seven years, so that home, Sunday-school, pulpit, 
teachers’ -meetings, normal classes, and the special 
studies in the church week-day classes, shall cover 
the field of revelation and of Christian effort three or 
four times during a period of twenty-five years. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Patterson Du Bois 


Author of ‘‘ The Point of Contact in Teaching "’ 
and *“*‘ The Natural Way in Teaching.”’ 











SSUMING that the Editor's inquiry is limited to 
the scope of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee,-—that is, the purveying for the average mill- 

ions,—and noting that the request is not for principles 
of curriculum, but for those of Bible selection, our 
first business is to realize the controlling conditions. 

It is an accepted fundament of pedagogy that we 
must begin where we find the child,—at his stage of 
development, temperament, environment, etc. Simi- 
larly we must take the Sunday-school—the institution 
in the general—as we find it, rather than as we wish it 
were. Special experimental schools or independent 
classes under extraordinary leadership do not enter 
our count just now. We are taking the millions as 
they are. And where do we find them ? 

1. Ideally each pupil should have lessons selected 
to meet his special need. But few teachers are able 
to do this, and if they were he would still need class 
stimulus. Selection, like teaching, therefore, is a 
compromise process. 

2. Schools vary all the way from the slum mission 
to the cultured Christian affiliation. Few lessons can 
have an equal pedagogic value for these extremes. 

3. Teachers vary as to their personal character, in- 
fluence, moral discrimination, and direct teaching 
power. 

4. Sunday-school attendance is notoriously irregu- 
lar, so that closely constructed lesson sequences have 
little more than a theoretic value. 

5. Teacher-training is now coming to the fore. 
Manifestly the lesson system must further the cause of 
training rather than clash with it. It does not do for 
a lesson plan to require a teacher to do that which his 
‘*training’’ has forbidden him to do. 

6. For more than a quarter-century the organism 
represented by the International Convention has been 
bound by the motto, ‘‘One lesson for all.’"’ Unpeda- 
gogical as the idea is, the sentiment became the 
greatest of all factors making for Christian unity, and 
solidifying the Sunday-school itself into the most 
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aggressive arm of the church. Will it do to shatter 
this magic phrase of our fathers ? 


we 


The flower does not shatter the bud. We have 
only to let the phrase open out more broadly from 
‘‘one lesson ™ to ‘‘one system for all.’* This gives 
latitude without severing the bond. 

Now, viewing each school of the millions as a per- 
sonality, as we must, I believe that the difference be- 
tween the extremes of schools—as to developmental 
conditions, circumstances, etc.—is less than the dif- 
ferences ir the grade of development in the personnel 
of each particular school. By this I mean that there 
is a surer line of division between primary and early ado- 
lescence, and between early adolescence and serious 
adulthood, than between almost any two schools— 
taken as wholes—that we may pick from our millions. 
(I am dealing in general terms, recognizing the com- 
promise nature of all class teaching, and not forgetting 
the numerous exceptions. ) 

It follows, then, that the International Convention 
can better serve the millions with a lesson system 
than the millions could serve themselves by making 
their own Bible selections for themselves as schools. 
The problem 1s to do this with the least educational 
foss to the average school, class, or individual, and 
with the /east degree of obstruction to the progress of 
religious education. 

In view of all conditions, I believe that the simplest 
pedagogically permissible plan is to provide three 
courses,-—primary, general and upper. 1 say ‘‘gen- 
eral’’ because I mean more than middle, for in many 
schools the ‘‘ upper’’ could not be used to advantage 
because of adult backwardness. On the other hand, 
in many schools the competent adult, under the old 
motto, never gets any bigger or more searching knowl- 
edge of the Bible than he had in youth, 

Severe pedagogy would demand more or less of a 
correlation of these courses. But, for reasons given 
in item 4, I doubt the feasibility of this in present 
conditions. 

The sub-primary, or beginners’ class, does not 
need a formal Bible course, but rather, ‘‘ program."’ 
Even the primaries above ‘‘ beginners’’ are still too 
bookish and ‘‘instructional.’"’ The course for the 
primary should be chiefly story, the main reliance 
being on community and atmosphere for both pri- 
mary grades. 

The genera/, or middle, course I would select on 
the old idea, sampling all portions of the Bible, but 
relying mainly on story, picturesque incident, and 
biographical character study, including, of course, the 
life of Jesus, But the stories ought not to be broken 
into so many bits. The restricted size of the lesson 
leaf ought not to dictate in a matter of pedagogy. 

The most important function of the upper course 
is the proposition that there are other ways of Bible 
study than that hitherto in vogue, and the suggestion 
to move cn. Exceptional classes in tue middle 
ranges can take it up under favorable conditions. 
Many themes are open to this course. For instance ; 
The books as wholes; laws of the Hebrews ; feasts 
and institutions ; key note of love ; kingdom of God ; 
prayers in the Bible ; sermons, addresses, and con- 
versations ; sin and its consequences ; characteristics 
of the epistles ; development toward the Christian 
ideal ; minor prophets; Old Testament miracles ; 
ethics of Jesus ; the parables ; the Revelation ; women 
of the Bible ; symbolism ; music ; the family ; poetry 
and song, etc. These are merely off-hand sugges- 
tions. We should beware of artificial congeries 
such as the ‘I wills,’ the ‘‘straightways,’’ etc. 
But the word ‘‘amen”’ is an interesting study. Ina 
nutshell, the genera/ course is to give something like 
a consecutive acquaintance with the Bible as a book ; 
the upper course is more strictly thematic and con- 
structive. 

As to certain claims for ‘one lesson ’’—such as 
family Bible reading, superintendents’ desk talks, etc. 
—they have little or no pedagogic value. I believe 
it is often better not to so confine the family reading ; 
the superintendent's talk is usually better omitted. 

Finally, this paper takes no note of manual work or 
the enlargement of the curriculum beyond the Scrip- 
tures. Brevity compels it to be very sketchy and 
general. It prefers evolution to revolution, proposes 
for to-day, and anticipates that ten years, or less, will 
put it out of date. 

PHILADELPHIA, 








Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


President of the Field Workers’ Department of the 
International Sunday-School Convention. 











HE most important interests by far are the inter- 
ests of the little schools. The large school can 
initiate its own lines of progress, or cull the market 
for independent materials if it will ; the little school, 
with rare exceptions, is shut up to what it finds 
printed in the regular lesson-helps it buys, and to such 
new methods as find their way to its neighborhood 
through county conventions and institutes. Yet in 
such schools—schools of fewer than a hundred mem- 
bers—are enrolled fully half the entire International 
Sunday-school population, and from them has poured 
and still pours a steady stream of recruits to the 
larger churches in village and city. 

The best of everything, pedagogically, is none 
too good for the little schools, but any reform propo- 
sition must be putin available form. And if a plan 
involves the supplying of pedagogical skill and origi- 
nality by the teacher in teaching, and the superintendent 
or pastor in supervising, we may be equally sure that 
it will break down in application, for these are ele- 
ments that we cannot count on. 

The most valuable asset of any Sunday-school is 
its stock of good habits. The root-and-branch critics 
who would reform by tearing things up and starting 
afresh are not wise, and the Sunday-school people, 
fortunately, are not likely to heed them. 

‘‘They be two things, unity and uniformity," 
said Lord Bacon. The uniform lesson plan, by which 
schools agree to study the same lesson or set of les- 
sons on one Sunday, is pedagogically undesirable in 
itself ; but as a means to the securing of unity and 
co-operation among the Sunday-schools, it is indi- 
rectly of great value, and its destruction at the present 
stage of our progress would be a pedagogical calamity, 
because it would make it harder for the schools to 
work together. At the same time it is the plain duty 
of our constituencies so to reorganize their methods, 


by standardizing grades and grade material, drawing. 


together teachers and leaders of like grades, and em- 
phasizing results rather than processes, that the old 
basis of ‘‘one lesson for all’’ shall cease to be the 
bond it now is in our conventions, institutes, and pri- 
mary union sessions. 

The desirability of the International lesson in the 
average school is fourfold. It makes possible inex- 
pensive and good supplies ; it lends itself easily to the 
work of an untrained teacher with a non-studying 
class; it furnishes a basis for the superintendent's 
work in unifying the impression of the hour ; and it 
promotes united Bible study and worship in the home. 
Educational reform in the Sunday-school is dearly 
bought when any one of these four gains is sacri- 
ficed, 

We now have a two-year series of lessons for be- 
ginners or children of kindergarten grade, selected by 
the American Section of fhe International Lesson 
Committee, and rapidly being introduced into the 
Sunday-schools with excellent results. Logically, the 
next clear demand for a graded lesson course should 
come from the primary teachers. They are organized ; 
nearly half of them have separate rooms, and can 
handle a separate lesson if they wish; they have this 
year had, or will have, illustrations of the difficulty of 
adapting lessons from John and Ezekiel and Second 
Chronicles to the needs of the seven-year-olds. 

For educational purposes, I believe we need in 
the average Sunday-school a distinct lesson-course for 
each of these six departments : (1) Beginners, (2) pri- 
mary, (3) junior, (4) intermediate, (5) senior, (6) adult. 
We have now the first of these. The fifth is supplied 
by the elementary normal or teacher-training courses 
recommended by the Committee on Education of the 
International Executive Committee. The second and 
third exist in embryo in the course of graded supple- 
mental lessons recommended by the International 
Primary and Junior Department, and outlined in 
‘«Elementry Grade Leaflet B,’’ to be had of Mrs. J. 
W. Barnes, 33 Kearney St., Newark, N. J The 
fourth and sixth are yet to be imagined, planned, ex- 
perimented with, and then wrought into form by the 
constituencies interested. But the International lesson 
series, being a compromise between all six of these 
distinct needs, is not any one of them, and neither 
should nor can be. 





The true and ultimate place of the International 
lesson series is as a background to the graded work 
of the school. There will always be classes and 
schools that cannot or will not do graded work. There 
will always be need of one worshipful, stimulating 
Bible selection on which all, as opportunity offers, 
may come together. In the program of the Sunday- 
school session, therefore, let the lesson stay. Let all 
the school that can profitably do so join in reading it 
and in meditating on at least the surface lessons which 
it contains, Let some classes make it the basis for 
their class study. But let the graded departments, 
the progressive teachers, the studying scholars, be 
furnished with graded material, and let that material 
constitute the real curriculum of the Sunday-school. 

Newark, N. J. 





James L. Hughes 


Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto, and author of 
** Froebel’s Educational Laws for All Teachers.” 











HE Sunday-school should learn that the work of 
primary, intermediate, and advanced classes 
must be different, and the processes of teaching 

and management must vary in order to adapt them to 
the sequence of growth in the human mind and chare 
acter. The ‘‘uniform lesson’’ was a great concep- 
tion. It is an inspiring ideal to have a universal plan 
for the study of the Bible, and the co-ordination of 
the intellectual forces of the teaching departments of 
different denominations leads necessarily to a wider 
and more thorough revelation of the true meaning of 
Scripture. But the ideal of uniformity has been carried 
much too far in Sunday-school work. 

Much of the indefiniteness of knowledge of the 
facts and teachings of the Bible results from the fail- 
ure to provide a definite and properly related pro- 
gram for Sunday-schools adapted to the varying in- 
terest centers of the developing mind. Each stage of 
the program should form a logical basis for the suc- 
ceeding stages. Each element of human character— 
power, emotion, imagination, memory, reason—should 
be called into activity and developed at the appro- 
priate time. The work of the Sunday-schools must 
be graded to suit the advancement of the pupils. 

The work of the primary department of the Sun- 
day-school should consist largely of stories and sing- 
ing. The stories should be mainly Bible stories, and 
the singing should refer to such relationships between 
the child and nature, home life, and God as the child 
is capable of feeling and experiencing. 

The work of intermediate classes should be chiefly 
devoted to the study of essential facts ‘relating to-the 
Bible, and the fundamental principles of Christianity 
as revealed in the Bible in association with the leading 
characters of both the Old and the New Testament. 
In the younger classes of the intermediate depart- 
ment the facts and doctrines should be taught largely 
in connection with biographies of Scripture charac- 
ters. The stories of Christ's experiences and his 
wonderful parables should be told and read over and 
over till his life and pregnant illustrations are a part 
of the intellectual equipment of each child. The tell- 
ing and reading of these stories and parables repeatedly 
will not destroy but increase interest in them if the 
repetition is done at proper intervals. 

In the senior department of the Sunday-school the 
view-point and processes of study should be entirely 
changed. Up to this time the work should be the 
acquisition of truth ; now the classification and appli- 
cation of truth should begin. The pupil has been 
gathering facts ; now he is ready to use them. Here- 
tofore the story, the biography, the knowledge, have 
been the dominant elements in the work of the pupil ; 
now these should become elements to be used in re- 
vealing ethical principles. 

A radical change should be made in Sunday-school 
methods in the senior department. There is only 
one way in which ethical principles can be taught so 
as to give them vital furce. They must not be studied 
as abstract principles only, but they should be’ studied 
in association with the great commercial, industrial, 
national, social, educational reform and _ religious 
movements of the present day. 





Eprror’s Notr.—This article has been condensed from Mr. Hughes’ 
address delivered at Buffalo before the Pan-American Bible Congress, 
in 1901. 
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If Sunday-school teaching can be of any real serv- 
ice to the individual, it must reveal and define for 
him his true relationship and duties to his neighbor, 
his race, and his Creator. It is a common experience 
to know men who are saturated with the theories of 
Christianity, who act in most unchristian ways without 
being conscious of any lack of harmony between 
their principles and their practise. Men of clear 
vision and truly developed consciences see that Chris- 
tian communities and Christian nations, like Chris- 
tian individuals, often fail to apply Christian ethics 
in their dealings with other communites and nations. 

When pupils are old enough to reason consciously, 
they should be trained to recognize their relationship 
to society, and be made conscious of their powers and 
duties. So in the senior department the Bible should 
not be a text-book to be studied, but an absolutely 
reliable guide to be used as a basis in deciding re- 
sponsibility, and as ah infallible authority in settling 
the practical ethical problems that most directly affect 
the lives of individuals and communities from time 
to time. Advanced classes should not be sent to the 
Bible to study a portion of its contents for a week, so 
that next Sunday they may be able to understand 
and expound its meaning. They should be sent to 
the Bible with a definite practical problem relating 
to life, to the duty of individuals and of communities 
and of nations, to find what the authoritative teaching 
of the Word of God is in regard to the great questions 
which they need to decide in order that life may pro- 
ceed justly, happily, and productively. 

Senior classes should be trained to use the Bible, 
not merely to study it formally. A very small per- 
centage of men are trained to use the Bible intelli- 
gently, so as to test great questions by its teachings. 
To use the Bible as suggested is a much higher and 
more productive intellectual exercise than merely to 
study it for facts or doctrines, whether the study be 
done by scraps, by sequence, or topically. It is also 
a much more effective ethical exercise than mere 
“study, 

Toronto, CAN. 





A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


Editor of The Congregationalist, and formerly Sec- 
retary of the International Lesson Committee. 








BELIEVE that for the average Christian Sunday- 
school throughout the world no better method has 
yet been discovered to teach the divine messages 

in the Bible than that followed by the International 
Lessons. That method would not have extended 
over all the continents, and persisted for thirty years 
in the face of so abundant criticisms and so many ex- 
periments, if it had not had in it superior reason for 
continuance. This method may not stand the test of 
modern pedagogical principles applied to a_ thor- 
oughly organized local school, or to a‘system of such 
schools. But it has demonstrated its superior adapt- 
ability to the average Sunday-school as it is, and as it 
is likely to exist for some years to come. 

Many important facts about the Bible and Chris- 
tianity and truths in the Bible are not taught by the 
ordinary use of these lessons. But what the average 
child or man in a Christian community most needs to 
know of God and of his relations to God and to his 
fellow-men, of his duties and privileges here as a 
child of God, of his grounds for expecting a future 
life and his preparation for it, I believe will be most 
effectively taught by the average Sunday - school 
teacher through a series of lessons following his- 
torically the progress of divine revelation in the 
Bible. 

A comparison of the successive courses of seven, 
and later of six years each, shows steady evolution 
into more systematic, better proportioned and related 
lessons. If this method is continued, the next course 
should show a greater advance than any of its prede- 
cessors. Mechanical restraints should be relaxed as 
far as possible. These are mainly the arbitrary selec- 
tion of a fixed number of. verses, usually not exceed- 
ing twelve for each lesson ; the division of the course 
into sections of twelve lessons: each ; and the abrupt 
interruption of the study of one Testament in the 
midst of a historical period to take up the study of 
the other Testament in the middle of a period. Each 
lesson should have a complete subject, —historical, 
biographical, or didactic. Each section of lessons 





should cover a complete period before a review is 
attempted. The verses necessary to the intelligent 
study of a lesson should be included in it, and if only 
a certain number can be printed on a lesson leaf, 
these may be chosen for responsive reading on the 
same principle as the verses to be committed to mem- 
ory. Many an important lesson cannot be presented in 
a small number of continuous verses, each one of 
which is to be studied, and unimportant lessons have 
to be selected sometimes in order to include twelve 
within a given book or historical period. 

The study of the Bible in the average Sunday- 
school is necessarily elementary. Its aim is to im- 
press on the mind and heart of the pupil the primary 
truths which reveal God, and lead to the habit of 
loving obedience to his will. If these limitations 
were clearly recognized and accepted, I believe a 
shorter course than six years would be preferable. I 
should be inclined to favor two successive courses of 
three years each, outlined by the same lesson com- 
mittee. A year in the Synoptic Gospels, six months 
in the earlier Old Testament history, a year in the 
Acts and Epistles, six months in later Old Testament 
history, would complete the first course. This might 
be followed for the second by six months with Luke, 
a year of Old Testament biographies, six months with 
John, and a year with the Acts and Epistles, some- 
what differently arranged. 

I believe separate primary courses should be 
offered, presenting simple instruction in religious 
truth and duty for young children. I do not think 
these should be limited to any one or two courses 
prepared by a committee appointed by the Interna- 
tional Convention. I think the Lesson Committee 
should outline advanced courses, such as would prop- 
erly follow the International Lessons above described. 
But they would by no means include all the subjects 
to be studied by those who had used once or oftener 
the main courses. 

I think cordial encouragement should be given by 
the International Convention to those Sunday-schools 
which are so thoroughly organized and provided with 
such competent teachers that they can use with ad- 
vantage graded courses, each course having its own 
lesson material related to the others, and that wise 
efforts should be used to increase the number and 
effectiveness of such schools. I should expect, how- 
ever, that the majority of schools would continue for 
some years yet to use for all their pupils the main 
course of lessons, the same material being graded as 
far as feasible both by means of lesson-helps and 
teachers. 

These suggestions are offered on the request of the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, not as my final 
judgment, but as a possible aid to a lesson committee 
appointed to consider the many difficult problems 
which arise in attempting to devise a system of lessons 
best adapted to the whole Sunday-school world, at 
least to that large portion of it which acknowledges its 
need of such service. 

Boston. 





Marianne C. Brown, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Sunday-School Movements in America,”’ 
and “‘ How to Pian a Lesson."’ 











HE American College graduate forever loves his 
alma mater more than almost any other institu- 
tion. This is as true of the man who advances 

through the most modern and splendid university as 
of the man who never again stands on as high a plane 
as in his senior year. The Uniform Lesson System has 
been, as it were, the alma mater course of the Ameri- 
can people in their Sunday-school history. It is dear 
to us. Probably nothing that America or Anglo- 
Saxon Christendom can have in the future will ever 
be so dear. 

Nevertheless, the signs of the times point onward. 
What was appropriate for one stage of development 
may not fit the next. Our International Sunday- 
school workers feel this. There may be differences 


of opinion as to what should come, or how soon it 
should come, but happily our International workers 
have shown themselves less the servants of the Uni- 
form Lesson System, which may prove an accidental 
and transient feature of their work, than the self- 
sacrificing ministers to the growing needs of the Sun- 
day-school world.’ 


What are some of the principles that are calling 
for increased attention and demanding a change in 
our Sunday-school lesson system? One of those most 
discussed to-day is the great doctrine of interest. As 
a fad it is easily misused and made silly, if not- harm- 
ful. But there is scientific principle behind it. We 
all use it to some extent in our Sunday-school work. 
Many at times use brief interesting stories to illustrate 
the lessons. The result frequently is that the scholar 
remembers the story and not the Bible lesson. The 
story has served as a sugar-coating, as it has been 
called, and the child has left all but the sugar. It 
may sometimes happen that the pill is taken. But 
the true principle of interest is to choose the Bible 
story which will itself interest the child. This is to 
feed the child with true bread or meat. This is the 
principle as used more and more in our day-schools, 
and which, therefore, the child unconsciously more 
and more feels the lack of in his Sunday-school work. 
Educators know to a considerable extent what interests 
people of different ages and circumstances, and a 
beautiful evidence of the divine origin of the Bible is 
that there are portions that fit every age and turn of 
human life. Moreover, the same portion that is in- 
teresting at fifty for one reason is interesting at ten or 
fifteen for another, so that, as a matter of fact, if this 
principle be followed practically the entire Bible will 
be covered at an early age. The plan is tried insome 
places, and it is a great pleasure and inspiration to 
hear children and parents give expression to the 
child's interest in the Bible stories or selections for 
study. 

A second and even more important principle to be 
considered in selecting Bible lessons is that of ‘‘ nascent 
periods.’’ The child’s teeth will come, or his voice 
will change, at about the time Nature decrees.’ There 
is little use in giving him bread to chew before his 
teeth have come. So intellectually, there is a time 
when the child cannot grasp historical connections, 
and there is a time when he delights in them. There 
is a time when the deeper philosophical conceptions 
are not grasped, and there is a time when they are 
longed for. This is connected with the doctrine of 
interest, but it goes farther and deeper. To give too 
thorough a study.of the latter part of Old Testament 
history, for instance, a little before the age of histori- 
cal appreciation, may be to stamp that extremely in- 
structive portion of the Bible forever as uninteresting, 
while to present it at the proper time may be to arouse 
in the child a deep understanding and undying inter- 
est in this, and from this in all parts of the Bible. 

As this is true intellectually, so is it true spiritually. 
There is an age of faith when to discuss the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and illustrate it by clover leaves and 
such means is worse than useless ; and there is an 
age of analysis and deep spiritual insight when the 
New Testament Epistles unfold their richest treasures. 
There is a stage when the soul seeks personal union 
with the Supreme and when the Gospels are all- 
absorbing. There is also a later stage, when conse- 
cration and self-sacrificing service are sought, and 
when the history of the Acts of the Apostles becomes 
in a deep sense the history of the Holy Spirit working 
in man and in the church. There are parts of the 
Book of Acts appropriate for various stages of de- 
velopment, but to spend two or three, if not more, 
entire years, as is now done in some Sunday-schools, 
on the detailed study of Acts before this stage of de- 
velopment is reached is to give the child an unpro- 
portioned and merely intellectual knowledge of the 
Bible, and to harden him against the deeper teach- 
ings of one of its most inspiring books. 

There are other principles, such as correlation with 
the child's school work, especially in geography, his- 
tory, and literature ; and the inspiration and sense of 
accomplishment when, because the child has com- 
pleted a certain work, he passes to a new subject, 
perhaps with a certain amount of more advanced 
method. These changes may well be more than 
twice a year forthe younger scholars. The advantage 
of an entire family focusing attention on a single pas- 
sage is lost by so grading the work, but for it is sub- 
stituted the advantage of the older members knowing 
in a broader way the entire portions which are being 
studied by the younger ones. These principles are 
already put into practise with great success in some 
Sunday-schools, but much work must yet be done 
before the methods they involve can be presented for 
general use with assurance of the looked-for success. 

New Yor« City. 
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Has Art Preserved the Real Like- 


ness of Christ ? 


S THE face we recognize as the face of 

Christ the real likeness of a real man, or 

is it only the fanciful creation of an art- 

ist's dream? We know very well what 

Czesar was like, at whose bar Christ 

was arraigned. What was Christ like? 
In my book, ‘‘ Rex Regum,’’ to which I shall 
have occasion to refer, is a study of the likeness of 
Christ from the time of the apostles to the present 
day. It gives the result of my researches in the cata- 
combs, the churches, the museums, the libraries of 
the Old World. It places before the reader fifty of 
these likenesses, covering the whole period, includ- 
ing the first records of Roman artists, made while the 
apostles were still living ; the mosaics of the basilicas 
from the time of the emancipation of the Christians 
under Constantine in the fourth century ; the first 
efforts of the early painters of the Renaissance ; the 
splendid works of the great masters ; the ideals of 
the painters of Italy and France and Germany and 
Spain and England, and I show that from first to last 
the likeness is the same. 

ee 

Let me now state the case as I believe it to be 
established to-day. A man, born and educated in a 
Christian country, is in the position of one who 
inherits his father’s house—a mansion built ages ago, 
containing many rooms, in the chief of which, and 
occupying the place of honor, hangs a beautiful pic- 
ture, which, from his childhood, he has believed to be 
the portrait of the founder of his family. The por- 
trait is an heirloom, and goes with the title deeds of 
the estate. 

But a time comes when the heir thinks that he has 
outgrown his estate, or his title deeds are disputed. 
The old house is appraised, and with it the portrait. 
Then arises the question of its authenticity, ‘It is 
naught, it. is naught,’’ says the buyer, as he has 
always been saying since the days of the wise king. 
The picture was painted so long ago that nobody 
living has ever seen the artist who «painted it, or the 
face which it represents. Perhaps it was manufactured 
by some clever forger for the purpose of giving a sem- 
blance of reality to a doubtful pedigree, just as they 
say that the likeness of Christ was made up in the 
dark ages for the purpose of giving substance to the 
story of the Divine life on earth. Perhaps it is a fic- 
titious substitute for an original long ago lost, or 
stolen, or destroyed by accident, or sold by the 
family. How shall any certainty be attained as to 
the authenticity of the portrait? Certain questions 
have to be asked and answered. If they can be an- 
swered satisfactorily, the genuineness of the picture 
will be no longer open to doubt. 

First: The tradition of the family. 
trusted ? 

From the time of the apostles the church of Christ 
has always put this likeness before the world as the 
likeness of Christ. 

The second question is: There are portraits, said 
to be of this man, in the possession of other branches 
of the family. Do they bear a common resemblance ? 

Every Christian community in the world possesses 
this likeness, and in every age and in every place it 
has remained the same. 

The third question is: Were the artists of the 
period when this man lived capable of painting such 
a likeness as this ? 

Many illustrations prove that the art of portraiture 
was common among the Romans, and that it actually 
culminated at the very time when our Lord and the 
apostles were living. 

The fourth question is : Had the family any interest 
in concealing or falsifying the likeness ? 

There is irrefragable evidence that, on the con- 
trary, the whole argument for the resurrection of our 
Lord is based by Paul on the common knowledge by 
the brethren of the likeness of the Master. 

The fifth question is: What is the opinion of 
expert painters as to the genuineness of the portrait? 

All the greatest painters from Giotto to Raphael, 
from Raphael to Velasquez, from Velasquez to the 
painters of our own day, have, setting aside their 
personal ambitions, their rivalry, their nationality, 
united in humbly accepting the likeness as the true 
likeness of Christ. 

I know nothing more remarkable than this, coming 
as it does at the very outset of the inquiry. Twice in 


Is it to be 


the history of Christianity has the church of Christ 


By Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists 


been torn asunder. The period known as the Renais- 
sance is coincident with the period of the Reforma- 


tion. Raphael and Luther were born in the same 
year. Thinking of the fierce struggle which wrapped 


the world in flames, one may well ask what became 
of the likeness ? I will tell you what became of it. 
It became the one visible bond of union between 
Christians. Fra Angelico, the devout Catholic, 
painted it upon his knees in his convent at Fiesole. 
Albrecht Diirer, the sturdiest of sturdy reformers, 
engraved it for the pages of his Protestant Bible. 
Of all the treasures we have inherited from the time 
of the apostles, the likeness of Christ is the only one 
about which the church of Christ has never quar- 
reled. 

And precisely the same thing occurred just a thou- 
sand years before, when, in the fifth century, the 
Eastern Church rejected the doctrine of the Fi/iogue. 
The church divided, Rome and Byzantium stood 
apart denouncing, fighting, excommunicating each 
other. Popes and patriarchs could not be reconciled. 
But the painters of the likeness were not divided. 
The Greek and the Latin icons are the same. There 
is a quaint legend that the rose of Palestine flowers 
only in the Holy Land, and on the day when Christ 
was born. But the rose of the paradise of art unfolds 
its blossoms wherever there is a painter in Chris- 
tendom. 

And now a strange thing happens. The old house 
is ransacked, and lo! in the secret drawer of a cabi- 
net, which has never been opened since this man 
lived, a miniature is found, and it bears the man’s 
initials. This miniature corresponds with the portrait 
on the walls. 

Is it the same with the likeness of Christ? When 
the graves of the first martyrs were opened in the cata- 
combs of Rome, they were found to contain portraits 
of Christ, inscribed with his initials, and the likeness 
they disclose is the likeness as we know it to-day. 

# 

I have before me now, while I am writing, ten 
ancient miniatures. The first is a rude, strong portrait 
of a Roman senator. It is Linus, the friend of Paul. 
His name is engraved upon it. The thing speaks for 
itself, and needs no comment. The second is a com- 
panion to it. It is a finer head, but it appears to be 
that of a man of ‘‘ mean stature.’' The forehead is 
noble, the beard is long and pointed. It is Paul. 
His name is engraved upon it, just as that of Linus 
is engraved. No one will ever doubt that these are 
portraits. Here are four more, and they are very re- 
markable. The disc is divided into four parts, in 
each of which is a separate portrait. The first is 
John. It is so engraved. The second is Damas. 
Who was Damas? Nobody knows. But the third 
we do know. It is Peter. And the fourth is Paul. 

Now there is nothing doubtful about all this. Nor 
can it be questioned that these are actual portraits. 
They are the sacramental cups of the first Christians 
in Rome, and were found in the graves of the martyrs 
who perished during the cruel persecutions of the first 
century. They are of glass, so that they must have 
been made before the use of glass was forbidden, 
when, instead of the cup being passed from one to 
another, every disciple had his own cup. These cups 
may have been used by Peter, Paul, and John, who 
preached in the catacombs where they were found. I 
observe that St. John— Stop; it has not come to 
that yet. The engraver knows nothing yet about the 
title of ‘‘Saint,’’ any more than do the writers of the 
Epistles. It is ‘‘John,’’ and ‘ Peter,’’ and ‘ Paul,"’ 
and ‘*Damas.'’ John has a beardless face ; Damas 
has crisp, curly hair; Peter is of the same type as 
Damas ; Paul is the same man we saw on the other 
medallions. It is clear that, whether the disciples 
cared to preserve the likeness of the Master, they 
preserved their own. 

But now | turn to another of these ancient relics. 
It is again a group of portraits. I see the same crisp, 
curly head of Peter, and the same long, pointed beard 
of Paul, and the same names engraved upon them. 
But they are not copies of the other portraits. They 
also are originals, for the two men are in profile, look- 
ing straight into each other's eyes. And between 
them there is one like unto the Son of Man. It is 
their Lord, and ours. It is Christ. He is crowning 
them, and he bears the likeness we know to-day. 

And the evidence of the authenticity of the likeness 
of Christ does not rest on a solitary example, or a 
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particular form of art. The painter with his brush, 
the mosaic worker with his tesserz, the engraver with 
his lines of gold, the enameler with his crucible, —all 
these are witnesses of what they saw with their eyes. 
It is the same with the sacred narrative. In St. 
Luke we find historical records not to be found in 
St. John or St. Mark ; together they give us che life 
of Christ. In one picture we see something omitted 
from the other ; together they give us the likeness of 
Christ. 

Let me now draw attention to evidence quite differ- 
ent in kind, It will be remembered that while our 
Lord was still with us the ‘‘ touching’’ of the hem of 
his garment indicated the natural desire for personal, 
material contact. The beginning of the ministry of 
the apostles was marked by the same instinct. It is 
recorded that handkerchiefs which had been touched 
by Paul were sent to the sick (Acts Ig : 12), and the 
sick were laid where the shadow of Peter might rest 
upon them (Acts 5 : 15). 

Then followed the consecration of the old pagan 
custom of laying a face-cloth on the dead. Conse- 
crated, I say, because these early Christians were not 
content for the cloth to be painted with any other face 
than that of Christ. The Veronica likenesses are 
simply face-cloths from the graves of the first mar- 
tyrs, on which the likeness of Christ had been painted 
by Roman artists. 

In the chapter in ‘‘ Rex Regum’’ on ‘A Cloud of 
Witnesses’’ will be found three of these. Two of 
them have indeed passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The third is from a grave in which 
the torn fragments or charred remains of the martyr 
laid there have left no stain. For the imprint we see 
on a Veronica is really the imprint of a dead face,— 
not the face of Christ, but of the martyr in whose grave 
it was found,—and it is through this imprint that we 
see the likeness of Christ, drawn upon the linen by 
some Roman artist. 

It is impossible to give here more than a frag- 
ment of the argument. Those who read ‘‘ Rex Re. 
gum’ will find that it is not archeology alone, nor 
theology alone, nor art, nor history, that can deter- 
mine the authenticity of the likeness. Still less is it 
to be determined by the impulses of esthetic or re- 
ligious emotion. The archeologist may find it in-. 
capable of demonstration, but he can formulate no 
proof against it. The theologian may remain uncon- 
vinced, but he cannot meet it with a forbidding word 
by Christ or the apostles. The historian can tell us 
how the Fathers disputed as to whether it was beauti- 
ful or ugly. That proves its antiquity, if not its 
verisimilitude. The artist may figure to himself an 
unknown Christ. He can offer it, however, only as 
the creation of his own imagination. But the evi- 
dence on which I rely is circumstantial and complete. 
And yet there are men who cannot see, and are con- 
tent never to see. 

CLAPHAM Park, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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The Inscriptions Upon the Cross 


By the Rev. William H. Bates, D.D. 
Matt. 27 : 37: ‘' This is Jesus the King of the Jews." 
Mark 15: 26: ‘The King of the Jews.”’ 
Luke 23: 38: ‘* This is the King of ay sont 


John 19: 19: ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews." ' 


HE differences in these inscriptions have been 
made much of. A Church of England critic 
went so far as to charge them with ‘‘ want of 

accuracy and truth." The problem is to account for 
the differences,—a problem the satisfactory solution 
of which seems very desirable. 

John says that the superscriptions were written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

There is an old idea, which has wide acceptance, 
that Matthew's Gospel was written for the Jew, Mark's 
for the Roman, Luke's for the Greek, and John's for 
the new man in Christ Jesus. It is thought, there- 
fore, that Matthew took from the Hebrew form of the 
inscription, Mark from the Latin, and Luke from the 
Greek. 

There is some justification forthisopinion. ‘‘Jesus’’ 
is peculiarly a Hebrew name, of ancient flavor, and 
Matthew uses it nearly as many times (472) as Mark 
(93) and Luke (98) together. Matthew's is pre-emi- 
nently the Gospel of the kingdom, and he there pre- 
sents Jesus as the king of the Jews, without the 
prejudicing name of ‘‘ Nazareth’’ attached. Mark's 
Gospel, for the Roman, the man of swift, decisive 
action and terse speech, uses the Latin form, and 
simply says ‘‘ The King of the Jews."' Luke's Gos- 
pel, for the Greek, the man of thought and culture, gives, 
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the more rounded and polished Greek form, This is 
the King of the Jews.” John's Gospel, for the Chris- 
tian, uses the name ‘‘Jesus’’ one-third more times 
than Matthew, and he is ** Jesus of Nazareth,"’ lowly, 
despised, and yet at the same time the exalted « King 
of the Jews.’’ Hence his form of the inscription. 
Many are satisfied with this solution. 

Another solution is here offered. There was, it 
may be assumed, one (although in three languages) 
full, complete inscription written by Pilate, or at his 
instance, and each Gospel-writer took from it just 
what suited his purpose ; so each one was absolutely 
correct in presenting his form as, in that measure, the 
inscription. Precisely what each one wrote, Pilate 
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wrote, and all together wrote all that he wrote. The 
full form, as given by Pilate, and the part of each, 
would then be as follows : 


Pilate : This is Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. 
Matt. : This is Jesus, . ... . . the King of the Jews. 


Seam t ya ka _ . the King of the Tews. 
Luke: This is... ... .. . the King of the Jews. 
John: . . Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. 


This solution, it is submitted, perfectly solves the 
problem of the differences in the inscriptions, and at 
the same time relieves the Gospels of the charge of 
‘*want of accuracy and truth,’’ or of even the sem- 
blance of contradiction. 

Curron Sprines, N. Y. 





Working Without Waiting To Get Time 


The Twenty-sixth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





~ #PEFORE Chaplain Trumbull was mus- 
. 4 tered out of the army at the close of the 

“| war he had prepared his memoir of 
Henry Ward Camp, ‘‘ The Knightly Sol- 
dier,’’ and had received the first pub- 
lished copy while he was yet with the 
regiment before Richmond. The book 
soon ran through several editions. It was every- 
where received with frank enthusiasm as the best 
biography that the war had produced, and its author 
had made a distinct impression upon the public as 
a discriminating, sympathetic, and faithful biographer, 
whose fine sensibilities had enabled him to give a true 
portrait of a true and noble man. 

Mr. Trumbull was no sooner at home again than 
he was beset with invitations to address gatherings, 
religious, patriotic, and political. His army experi- 
ence had brought him into closest intimacy with men 
of many sorts. He had seen the human soul under 
stress of danger and privation and hardship laid bare 
to the light which does not easily penetrate to any 
depth in the constrained and muffled life of the 
civilian. Where he was eloquent and forceful before 
he had passed through these experiences, he was now 
in his public speech tense and vibrant with the emo- 
tions awakened by his army life, and he spoke with a 
pathos and realistic vividness of utterance which gave 
him power over audiences everywhere. 

Before the war Mr. Trumbull was a voluminous 
letter-writer, an almost voluble speaker. After the 
war his letters attained a dignity and simplicity, and 
his speeches a compactness and sharpness of outline 
not by any means so noticeable in his earlier work. 
The three years had wrought temper and strength into 
the framework of his character as no other period in 
his life had done. 

In October, 1865, the chaplain was appointed 
Secretary for the New England Department of the 
American Sunday School Union, in the service of 
which he had continued even during the war. Other 
missionaries were placed under his supervision, his 
field was now the whole of New England, and his 
maturer experience was brought to bear on Sunday- 
school problems not only in Connecticut, but in other 
states as wel]. From his investigations of the Con- 
necticut field before the war, and his startling dis- 
closures of religious destitution in some parts of that 
state, it was supposed by many that Connecticut was 
behind other New England states in the work of re- 
ligious education. But Mr. Trumbull soon found 
that a careful canvass of the four western counties of 
Massachusetts disclosed the fact that there was one 
town with no church of any kind ; that three towns 
had no Sunday-school, and that nineteen towns con- 
tained only one Sunday-school each. Further, he 
found that in thirty towns containing 6,300 children 
between the ages of five and fifteen only 2,100 were 
claimed as attending Sunday-school. In Rhode 
Island he found by actual canvass that two-thirds of 
the children were not under religious influences, and 
even a greater proportion was found outside the 
Sunday-schools of Maine. There was work for mis- 
sionaries to do. 

Mr. Trumbull had no idle time on his hands. He 
had written constantly during the war for papers like 
the Hartford Courant and The Springfield Republican, 
and had continued his contributions to the religious 
press. His army letters to The Sunday School World 
teemed with human interest ; his letters to the daily 





papers were always picturesque and often polemic, 
when he wrote in defense of slandered officers or 
men, or attacked abuses originating in the cowardice 
or cupidity of those who would not go to the field. Now, 
with his widening opportunities, he began to put into 
definite form some of his acquired convictions on re- 
ligious education. He entered with thoroughness 
into historical studies of the Sunday-school, and as 
early as July, 1866, he was given the degree of Master 
of Arts by Yale College. 

Because of the circumstances in which he was 
placed Mr. Trumbull cultivated habits of work which 
enabled him to use his time to the utmost. He did 
much, if not the most, of his writing on the cars, car- 
rying with him a portfolio, and a traveler's inkstand 
which he would place upon the window-sill of the car, 
while he held his portfolio in his left hand, clear of 
any solid support. In this way he minimized the 
effect of the jarring of the train, and incidentally got 
himself into disfavor with some of his acquaintances 
who thought that reading or writing on the cars was a 
dangerous habit. They held that Mr. Trumbull set a 
bad example and preached a harmful doctrine by the 
indefatigable use of his faculties. But all this did 
not deter him from making time while others were 
wasting it. Before 1869 he had published, aside 
from jis pcriodical contributions, biographical 
sketches of E. B. Preston and John W. Barton, co- 
workers of his in the Sunday-school field ; a careful 
essay in booklet form on Childhood Conversion ; and 
‘*Children in the Temple,’’ a book of more than three 
hundred and fifty pages, treating of children’s worship, 
and of gatherings of children for religious exercises 
of a general character. This was an exhaustive study 
of the history of children’s worship, its character and 
claims ; a manual of appropriate exercises prepared 
by himself or gathered from widely-scattered sources ; 
suggested Bible lessons for the children s service ; and 
a thorough study of the essentials of sermons and ad- 
dresses to children, with specimen discourses from 
prominent ministers and laymen. 

Of necessity Mr. Trumbull was away from home 
much of the time. Yet he was not forgetful of his 
obligations to Hartford. He could have no regular 
post of duty in church life because of his absences, 
but his influence was felt in no ordinary way in more 
than one circle of activity. What he was and what 
he did in his home field is graphically described by 
the Rev. Joseph E. Twichell, pastor then and now of 
the Asylum Hill Congregational Church of Hartford : 

‘* My earliest recollection of Henry Clay Trumbull 
dates back to some time in the '50’s, while I was a 
Yale undergraduate, when, passing a Sunday: in the 
old hill town of Wolcott, Connecticut,—my ancestral 
town,—I heard him address the congregation in 
church on the subject of the importance and the 
needs of the Sunday-school work in which he was 
engaged. His appearance and manner on that occa- 
sion I clearly recall,—his very slender figure, his 
smooth-shaven face, his animated, intensely earnest 
style of speech. He became well known to me by 
reputation during the Civil War in connection with 
his service as army chaplain. Though I was also an 
army chaplain, we were not military neighbors, and I 
cannot remember that we ever met on the field. But 


at the close of the war I had a letter from him say- 
ing that he was preparing a memoir of his beloved 
comrade, Major Henry Camp, who had fallen in 
battle, and asking me to contribute to it an account 
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of the Yale-Harvard boat race in 1859, in which con 
test Major Camp and I had pulled oars together for 
Yale. This I was more than willing to do, for to me 
Camp had been exceedingly dear. 

«« It was at the commemoration of the Yale men who 
had laid down their lives in the war, held during 
commencement week at New Haven the following 
summer, that, coming upon one another in the crowd 
pouring out of the Centre Church on the Green, where 
Dr. Bushnell’s great address had been given, we went 
aside, and, seating ourselves on the steps of Trinity 
Church hard by, made acquaintance, and had a long 
talk of Major Camp and other mutual friends, and 
the war and many things beside, —the first of unnum- 
bered such talks we were to have in coming years. 
But that day I gained an impression of his quality as 
a man, of his overflowing vital energy, of the phe- 
nomenal quickness of his mind, of his humor, of his 
deep affectionateness, of his limitless loyalty to those 
he loved, and of his spirit of Christian devotion and 
enthusiasm, that all my subsequent intercourse with 
him served only to confirm and strengthen, so that 
when, in December, 1865, I went to Hartford to 
begin my life there as pastor of the newly-organized 
Asylum Hill Church, it was a circumstance to me full 
of interest, and a special subject of my self-congratu- 
lation, that he was to be my parishioner. I felt that 
I had much reason—as indeed I had—to account 
myself fortunate in the prospect of the sympathy, 
fellowship, and co-operation in my ministry of such a 
man. And fortunate I was. 

‘« He preached for us as often as he would. His 
noble sermon that gives its title to his volume entitled 
‘*Shoes and Rations for a Long March’’ was, I re- 
member, the first we had the privilege of hearing 
from him. It was seldom that he sat in the congre- 
gation, and of those participations in the life and work 
of the church that are peculiar to the Lord’s Day we 
had from him of necessity small share. But this did 
not at all signify that the measure of his profit to the 
church and to its pastor was small. It was far other- 
wise. As regards the church, he was, notwithstanding 
to so considerable an extent an absentee, a distinctly 
active member of it. As he journeyed up and down 
he bore it on his heart. He thought and planned 
for it. 

‘« Most unmistakably was I, from the outset, made 
to feel that he was very particularly concerned in my 
work and welfare as minister. It could not but be 
that he, being a recognized leader in the Christian 
community and my senior in age, I should conside: 
him in the relation between us of parishioner and 
pastor, the weightier partner, as I certainly did, and 
as he certainly was. I ever regarded what he was to 
me as of more consequence than what I was, or could 
be, to him. My mentor, I named him to myself, and 
that to a marked degree he became. I had abundant 
reason to know that, though the busiest of men in his 
own sphere of labor, and, as I have said, .much away 
from Hartford, he was keeping a close eye on me. 
He was sedulous, on every opportunity, to inquire of 
me in detail how things were going in the’ parish. 

He was wont freely to indicate to me his judgment of 
the course in one and another regard which it was ad- 
visable for me to adopt. And if in any matter I was 
not doing what seemed to him best, or was doing 
what seemed to him not best, he frankly told me of 
it, for which I am grateful to him to this day. But 
never in either case, and when his criticism was the 
least flattering, was it possible for a moment to doub’ 
his generous motive, his perfect friendliness. He had 
a genius for friendship, of which from first to last I 
experienced every proof. His total effect on me was 
distinctly and only that of encouragement. And 
though he was, in the manner I have intimated, my 
mentor,—to my great profit,—he did not fail, as 
touching himself personally, to honor my office as 
pastor. Never can I forget his coming to my study 
once in deep perturbation of spirit to tell me humbly 
that he was in a sore struggle with temptation, and to 
beg me to pray for him that he might obtain the vic- 
tory over it. Neither then nor at any time did he 
impart to me the nature of the temptation, but I have 
since had reason to suppose that it came in the shape 
of an overture made to him to abandon the spiritual 
calling to which he was consecrated for a secular em- 
ployment with a salary several times larger than that 
he was receiving. Being comparatively a poor man, 
with a family of children, no wonder he was tempted. 

**I can scarcely overstate the benefit to me, as his 
pastor and friend, of the contagious influence of his 
tremendous ceaseless energy. He was, I think, the 
hardest worker'I have ever known. Work, in fact, 
was his element, the breath of his nostrils. It was 
when he was immersed in action, every nerve tense, 
every faculty in full play, that he seemed to be in the 
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state of equilibrium. He was constitutionally of the 
toughest fiber, or he never could have endured the 
unflagging pace of effort that almost without intermis- 
sion he maintained year after year. As it was, he at 
times overtaxed his strength, and had to slacken 
speed, which was a hardship to him. Meeting him 
one day on the street I remarked to him that he was 
looking worn and not well. He admitted that he was 
so, and felt himself seriously out of condition. I 
asked him if he had seen his doctor about it. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘I haven't, and I don't mean to, because I 
know perfectly he would prescribe the one thing I 
cannot bear the thought of—a vacation.’ To be in 
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frequent touch with a spirit so electric with vitality 
and vigor, pitched to so high a key of purpose and 
endeavor, could not but have a stimulating effect. I 
never came away from a half-hour with him that I was 
not conscious of being aroused and summoned to be- 
stir myself to a more diligent performance of my duty, 
which, as I look back, | thankfully own was worth 
ever so much tome. And to the end, whenever our 
paths crossed and we exchanged greetings, or when I 
had a word from him by letter, or when by any means 
he was brought vividly to mind, I seemed to be ad- 
monished to be up and doing. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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By Wilfred T. 


Grenfell, M.D. 





Second Chapter 
S I sat and looked out over the harbor I saw my 
snug little dingey bobbing to her anchor, with 
her racy bamboo spars and her polished teak 
wash streaks, I knew that she would bear me to 
where plenty reigned, and where anxiety for the mere 
daily needs of life would never be dreamed of; to 
where ‘* give us this day our daily bread’’ meant only 
spiritual needs. I wondered how I had dared to ques- 
tion in my mind the love of God merely because he 
permitted me to lose my comfortable steamer. I often 
have wondered since how he can abide our selfish- 
ness. 

As the people gathered to prayer we could see writ- 
ten in their faces the anxiety they felt, and in their 
clothing the fact that ‘‘ ne’ er a stitch o’ new had come 
to Safe-harbor this fall.'’ A cold draft blew in as still 
another man entered, and I shivered as I looked over 
even at my warm old leather coat, and I thought of 
these half-fed children and the Arctic winter coming. 
However, not a word of complaint was uttered as the 
men silently took their seats and knelt to pray for 
God's presence in Uncle Silas’ room, some praying 
aloud to themselves, as is their custom. 

It wasn’t quite easy to choose a hymn which did 
not compromise one’s own sense of sincerity justa 
little, and suggest that the idea of real brotherhood 
was more often sung about than acted on, especially 
as I thought again of my smart little boat and the 
plenty it would carry me to. A non-committal hymn, 
one looking on the next world as the place for brother- 
hood, even sounded hollow when one thought of 
‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and one noticed 
horribly how Will Stevens’ little lad right opposite 
me would cough, and how pale and thin he looked. 
I could also see Uncle Silas’ only little granddaughter 
crouching behind the stove, barelegged, and with only 
a cotton frock on. No hymn seemed to suit the oc- 
casion, though I knew them all from cover to cover. 
Even ‘‘Shall we meet beyond the river’’ suggested 
‘«If we do we will certainly remember all about our 
meeting here,’’ and my heart added, ‘‘ the hypocrisy 
of it !"’ 

In the most natural way one man after another 
thanked God ‘‘for his love to them and theirs,’’ till, 
when at the close we joined together in the Lord's 
Prayer, ‘‘Give us each day our daily bread'’ nearly 
choked me. 

It was over at last, and the men rose to go home. 
‘*Uncle Silas,’’ I said, ‘‘it seems to me as if the 
Lord means me to help to open the window of heaven, 
or he wouldn't have sent me here to-night. It has 
just struck me that we want a store built right by the 
hospital, and it ought to be done this winter. I won- 
der whether you men could get the frame out of the 
bay for me, and saw the plank with your pit saws."’ 
I'd be glad enough to advance the food if you think 
you could look after it for me."’ 

‘*My days for sawing are gone by, Doctor,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I'll gladly take the job in hand, and Sam 
here’ ll do my part, and I'll see to the stuff you sends, 
and have the lumber put here on my wharf for you, 
by when you comes next spring.’’ 

So, after all, our prayer-meeting ended silently, with 
only myself praying to know what sort of store it was 
we wanted, while the men’s hearts breathed their 
thanks to God, as their faces plainly showed, even by 
Uncle Silas’ tiny kerosene lamp. 

‘«I reckon it will cost almost two hundred dollars, 
Uncle Silas.”’ 





Editor's Note.—-With this paper the true story of ** Uncie 
Silas '’ is concluded. Other life-incidents of the fisherfolk of 
Labrador will appear in these columns, from Dr. Grenfell’s 
pen, during the spring and summer. 


That is, there were eight families, and I had esti- 
mated that they would need about sixteen barrels of 
flour, one puncheon of molasses, twelve tubs of but- 
ter, and two barrels of pork. It was as much as I 
could see my way to pay for just then anyhow. 
Translated into work (to save their independence), it 
meant about five thousand feet of hand-sawn lumber, 
five thousand feet of clapboard, two doors, sleeper, 
sills, wall pieces, couplers, and ties, free on board the 
mission vessel next June. 

We had been so absorbed in our prayer-meeting, 
we had forgotten it was too late in the year, and that 
there was nowhere to get the food from. ‘‘ They'se 
all gone from Venison trickle, Doctor, and I doubt 
there’s no way to get any ‘things’ now till after the 
sea is frozen,’’ said Uncle Silas sadly. ‘+ The traders 
has all gone long ago, and they knows well enough 
there is nothing here to bring ‘em in if they hasn't.’’ 
Yes, that was too true, and it certainly did seem a 
poser. For there wasn’t a craft among their poor 
neglected fishing-boats in the harbor that would look 
at such a task as going south to fetch it, even if they 
were able to carry it. ‘‘ Let us sleep over it, Uncle 
Silas,’’ was all I could say. ‘I think I'll turn in, — 
I’m dog tired.’’ But, for all that, the prayer-meeting 
wasn't over yet,—not by any means. 

The wind rose to a storm in the night, and even 
Uncle Silas’ house, which clung like a limpet to the 
rocks, seemed to me in my dreams to be tossing fret- 
fully under its violence. As I rose next morning, I 
could see the swell breaking even inside the heads of 
Safe-harbor, and I knew there must be a ‘‘ reg’ lar sea 
running on the outside." But my mind was at rest, 
for the dainty little Urelia was riding easily to her 
new light forty-fathom chain. 

‘*] wishes that some vessel would come in and 
take you and your boat safely to Battle Harbor,— 
"deed I does. Sure, ‘tis no time to be alone on the 
outside in that little thing,’’ said Uncle Silas, as we 
sat down to breakfast on salt fish, dry bread, and 
raw tea. 

‘*Come, come, Uncle Silas! Why, you've seen 
the day when you'd have started for the North Pole 
in a boat not half as good as the Urelia.’’ 

‘¢ I wishes one would come along,"’ was all I could 
get him to say, though I fancied I saw a gleam in his 
eye as he realized the compliment. 

‘¢] think I'll go and take a look at Will Stevens’ 
lad,’’ I ventured next. ‘‘ He seemed to me to have 
an uncommon bad cough last night.’’ 

‘*So do,’’ ‘he answered rather quickly, adding, 
‘* You'll not be trying to leave to-day, I'm thinking.’’ 

‘* Never mind, she’s good enough for it if I do, 
Uncle Silas,’’ I smiled as I went out. 

The child was lying on a wooden settle when I en- 
tered. 

‘Why, how's this, Willie ?’’ was the first ques- 
tion. +‘ Are you lying down this time of day ?"’ 

«* My back hurts me bad, Doctor, if I stands long,’ 
said the child. 

Very soon I had the little fellow stripped ; a pack of 
skin and bones he was, and there was an ominous 
lump where the hollow of the spine should be. The 
spine itself was stiff and painful. It was the old story 
of commencing spinal disease from chronic poverty. 
Yet in the pity of it all, the sweet old words came 
welling up in my mind : ‘* There's a Friend for little 
children above the bright blue sky,’’ as I realized the 
meaning. Yet I felt sure He is not only ‘‘ above 
the bright blue sky,’’ but that he is right down here 
on earth, he who is the friend of all the little oes. I 
was certain now he would help us in our difficulty. 

A loud rapping at my door early next morning 
warned me something unusual had happened. There 
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was the sound of many heavy feet in Uncle Silas’ 
kitchen. 

** Doctor,’’ I heard him call, ‘* Doctor.’’ 

‘* What is it, Uncle Silas ?’’ 

‘« Why, Doctor,’’ he answered, ‘‘ sure, one of them 
traders has run in for shelter. ‘Tis one of Bourne's 
and she is almost log-loaded with ‘ things.’ ’’ 

There could be no mistake about it. There she 
lay, a belated, storm-driven schooner, and an anxious, 
fretful captain, It had been necessary that yet one 
more poor human being should be made to chafe and 
fret at God's head-winds and at God's storms that 
appeared ‘all against’’ him, in order that once more 
his purposes might be worked out. We were not the 
very least surprised this time. 

And so the Mission Hospital got a new store built 
next year, and Willie Stevens got all the food he 
wanted, while Uncle Silas saw his ‘‘ windows o° 
heaven’’ opened. 

Boston. 





Mr. Bumblebee’s Mistake 


By L. B. Merritt 


T WAS early morning in the springtime. The dew 
sparkled on the grass, the trees had donned a new 
suit of green, the flowers were opening at the kiss 

of the morning sun, and the air was full of the songs 
of birds. A little bee came swiftly winging his way 
toward a beautiful flower garden where he had been 
successful the day before in gathering a large load of 
pollen, His heart beat merrily in his breast at the 


thought of the rich st 
raiting him, But just ROSMAN, 





awaiting him. But just 
as he was entering the 
garden his eye fell upon 
this sign. 

‘‘What does that 
mean ?’’ he said, as he 
alighted on a stalk to think the matter over. ‘* Now 
that was not here last night. And who could have 
put it up? I am sure it was not the owner of the 
garden, because I was told by Mr. Bumblebee that 
he was pleased to have us about. It must have been 
some one else. I cannot imagine who it could have 
been. But let me see. Now that I think upon it, it 
must have been Mrs, Butterfly. Yes, that is just who 
it was. I met her as I was leaving here last night, 
and I thought that she did not seem pleased to see 








me. She wants all the honey for herself, the selfish 
7 thing! I'll never speak 
Ne to her again. But she 





could not use it all any- 
way, and then we bees 
cannot starve! No, we 
will not keep off the 
flowers. And besides, 
I'll change that sign so that none of the Butterfly 
family will dare to come around here any more.”’ 

So off he flew, and soon returned with a brush and 
some paint, and added a line to the sign. 

«¢ Now then,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t believe the Butter- 
flies will dare show themselves around here any more, 
and it will not be well for them to do so, either.’’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when, 
looking up, he spied Mrs. Butterfly coming directly 
toward him. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Bee,’’ said she. 
‘¢I am so glad to see you! What a delightful morn- 
ing! How beautiful everything is! It is a joy to be 
alive such a morning. What a fine day we will have in 
the garden, and what lots of flowers! By the way, 
did you read the sign the gardener put up last night? 
Some rude little boys were picking the flowers and 
destroying them, and he thought he would put a stop 
to it. There will be lots of flowers for us all, and I 
wish you success.'’ So saying she was gone. 

**My!”’ said the bee, *‘I am glad she did not notice 
that sign. I felt real 


: SASL DONT TOUCH THE TLOWE 
mean all the time she THEY BELONG TOTHE BEES 
was talking. I'll not be 





so quick, next time, to 
charge others with 
wrong doing, and I'll 
never do a mean thing 
myself, even if others do. 
that sign? I know. 
And he did. 
Houtton, ME. 
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But what am I to do about 
I will make it read as it should.’’ 
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LESSON 9. 





John 19 : 17-30. 


MAY 28 THE CRUCIFIXION 


(Study John 19 : 1-42.) Memory verses: 25-27 


Golden Text: Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.—1 Cor. 15 : 3 





COMMON VERSION 


17 And he bearing his cross went forth into 
a place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew Golgotha : 

18 Where they crucified him, and two other 
with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the 
niidst. 

19 § And Pilate wrote a title, and put i¢ on 
the cross. And the writing was, JESUS OF 
NAZARETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

20 This title then read many of the Jews: 
for the place where Jesus was crucified was 
nigh to the city: and it was written in He- 
brew, and Greek, and Latin. 

21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews to 
Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews ; but 
that he said, I am King of the Jews. 

22 Pilate answered, What I have written I 
have written. 

23 { Then the soldiers, when they had cru- 
cified Jesus, took his garments, and made four 
parts, to every soldier a part; and also Ais 
coat: now the coat was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout. 

24 They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it 
shall be : that the scripture might be fulfilled, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


17 They took Jesus therefore : and he went 
out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the 
place called The place of a skull, which is 
called in Hebrew Golgotha: 18 where they 
crucified him, and with him two others, on 
either side one, and Jesus in the midst. 19 
And Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on 
the cross. And there was written, JESUS OF 
NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 20 
This title therefore read many of the Jews, 
1 for the place where Jesus was crucified was 
nigh to the’ city; and it was written in He- 
brew, and in Latin, avd in Greek. 2t ‘The 
chief priests of the Jews therefore said to 
Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews ; but, 
that he said, I am King of the Jews. 22 Pilate 
answered, What I have written I have writ- 
ten. 

23 The soldiers therefore, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part; and also 
the 2 coat: now the ?coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout. 24 They said 
therefore one to another, Let us not rend it, 


COMMON VERSION 


which saith, They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. 
These things therefore the soldiers did. 

25 4 Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. 

26 When Jesus therefore saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son ! 

27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy 
mother! And from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own home. 

28 ¢ After ihis, Jesus knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 

29 Now there was set a vessel full of vine- 
gar: and they filled a spunge with vinegar, 
and - i¢ upon hyssop, and put #¢ to his 
mouth. 

30 When Jesus therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, It is finished : and he bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost. 
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but cast lots for it, whose it shall be; that 
the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, 
3‘They parted my garments among them, 

And upon my vesture did they cast lots. 

25 These things therefore the soldiers did. 
But there were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. 26 
When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the 
disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, behold, thy son ! 
27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy 
mother! And from that hour the disciple 
took her unto his own ome. 

28 After oe oe knowing that all things 
are now finished, ‘ that the scripture might be 
accomplished, saith, I thirst. 2 There was 
set there a vessel full of vinegar: so they put 
a sponge full of the a upon hyssop, and 
brought it to his mouth. 30 When Jesus 
therefore had received the vinegar, he said, 
It is finished: and he bowed his head, and 
gave up his spirit. 


1 Or, for the place of the city where Jesus was crucified was nigh at hand % Or, tunic ® Ps. xxii. 18 


4 Ps. Ixix. 21. 


PronunciaTion—Golgotha, Gol’go-tha ; Magdalene, Mag’da-léne. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


- HY was it necessary?” is the question that 
springs to the lips of us all, sooner or later, 
as we read the story of the crucifixion of the 

Son of God. - That question will be in the minds of 
your pupils, whether they express it or not. You 
can, if you will, help them to get at least a glimpse 
of the wonderful depth of love and meaning that en- 
tered into that tragedy on Calvary. Reverently you 
might ask them, in~beginning your lesson, if they 
have ever thought much about the question. Let 
them tell you their views, their doubts if they have 
any, their understanding of the purpose and neces- 
sity of the death of Christ. Then lead them intoa 
thoughtful study of the blackest and brightest day 
the world has yet known. 

Pilate continued his half-hearted attempts to free 
the man whom he believed innocent, and ended as 
all half-hearted people end, by choosing the wrong. 
Ask for the answer, at this point, to question number 
two as assigned last week. 

The four Gospel records give us the details of the 
weary hours that followed the delivering up of Jesus 
to be crucified. If you will read the four accounts 
at home, one after the other, and then turn to Dr. 
Dunning’s article, you will find that his grouping of 
the events will enable you to bring the complete, 
fourfold account clearly before your class. A good 
way to do this in class would be to ask the pupils, 
one after another, to tell the events in order, your- 
self correcting any misstatements, or supplying omit- 
ted facts. 

As you and your pupils review these facts, bring 
out the teachings and side-lights that you have de- 
cided are most important. rof. Riddle and Dr. 
Hurlbut’s Travel article comment on the site of 
Golgotha. The Times Lesson Picture gives a photo- 
graph of the hill that they mention, which is de- 
scribed still more fully in ‘* The Setting of the 
Picture.” 

There is an Oriental saying in current use to-day 
in the East that is based on the old custom of forcing 
the condemned criminal to carry his own instrument 
of death. Mrs. Howie’s first peragrees tells of it. 
There is no conflict between the record of Simon's 
bearing the cross, and Christ’s bearing it for himself, 
as is shown in Dr. McLaren’s second paragraph. 
Can any cross that comes to us be beyond endur- 
ance, when we look back and contrast it with Christ’s? 
Read what Dr. Goss says of this in his opening par- 
agraph. 

Pilate did not know what a tremendous truth he 
was apse Sag he spoke those pompous words in 
verse 22. r. Goss again, in his third paragraph, 
drives their truth home in a way that should fasten 
itself in the hearts of your pupils. And there was a 
glorious significance in the use of the three lan- 
guages that were used for the inscription on the 
cross, of which Pilate was equally unconscious. Dr. 
McLaren, in his third and fourth peregzer™*, tells of 
this. It is interesting to note, from Mrs. Howie's 
third paragraph, that they are the official ecclesi- 
astical languages in the East to-day. : 

The answers to several of the questions assigned 
last week may be called for now,—the third, fourth, 
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and fifth. And the words of Jesus spoken from the 
cross as recorded by John, and as recorded by the 
other Gospels, may be called for. Dr. Dunning, in 
the course of his article, mentions them all in their 
order, 

This terrible suffering and death of the Son of God 
would not have been necessary but for the sin of 
mankind,—our sins. The schoolmaster of whom 
Dr. Banks’ opening paragraph tells, took a way of 
teaching the right, by bearing his pupils’ punishment 
himself, that they never forgot. It ought to help us, 
the next time temptation to sin comes, to remember 
that illustration. 

Jesus’ last two sentences from the cross—‘‘It is 
finished,” and ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit” —and his death before that of the two 
who were crucified with him (v. 33), show that he 
did what he had said he would do: he laid down his 
life of himself; no one took it from him. 

But why did he and the Father choose the death 
of the Son pf God as the means of our receiving life ? 

All through the pages of the Old Testament, 
through the centuries back to the time of Abraham 
and long before, and throughout the primitive coun- 
tries of the whole world, we find the answer. All 
mankind had sinned, and it was growing ever clearer 
that the wages of sin is death. The blood is the 
life,* and life is the eternal foe of death; in life lies 
the only escape from death. In the life of the sin- 
less Son of God lay the only escape from the sin- 
assured death of sinning men. If a sinless life could 
be given, offered up wholly, to men, and men would 
receive that gift, their sin-incurred death would be 
conquered. herefore the Son of God became man, 
and, through men’s wickedness, allowed his blood, 
which was his life, to be poured out. This could 
not but result in the death of the body that he had 
taken for himself; therefore he did not turn from the 
suffering and humiliation of such death, but per- 
mitted it in order that he might give us his life. Let 
us remember this: /¢ was not Christ's death that 
was of supreme importance for our salvation from 
death; it was his life. The blood was the life of 
his body; to give up that blood meant the death of 
the body. This he permitted in order that we might 
understand his offer of life. 

What he has done for us he wants us, so far as in 
us lies, to do for others. That means the crucifixion 
of self for others,—the death of self. We cannot 
accept the gift of life that was poured out on the 
cross unless we accept the cross also. But therein is 
life eternal. 


ae 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next 





uestion 
unday. 


What two secret disciples of Jesus are named in 
the passage in John between the lessons on the cru- 
cifixion and the resurrection ? 

Ascertain from the four Gospels everything that is 
told concerning Jesus’ burial, and the tomb, and its 
closing and guarding. 





1 Teachers who would study the revealing significance of the sym- 
bolism of blood and life in relation to Christ’s death will find it dis- 
oman Oy in H. Clay Trumbull’s “‘ The Blood Covenant,” on pages 
271-286. 





Give your own opinion of what it was that the two 
disciples mentioned in John 20 : 1-10 sawin the tomb 
that caused them to ‘'believe.’’ What did they be- 
lieve, and why ? 

What is to you the greatest truth in the resurrec- 
tion ? 

Was Christ's rising similar to, or different from, 
other risings from the dead that had occurred before ? 

Why did not Mary at first recognize Jesus ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 

*% 


The life that is laid down is the life that lifts up. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


FTER further parleying on the part of Pilate, 
he publicly washes his hands, the answer of 
the multitude accepting responsibility.for the 

death of Jesus (Matt. 27: 25). The usual scourging 
was accompanied by mockery from the soldiers, 
Pilate makes another appeal (Zcce Homo), but is 
met by a religious charge, which leads to another 
interview with Jesus. The final attempt to release 
— is answered by a claim that this would be dis- 
oyalty to Cesar, the end of all being the cry: ‘‘ We 
have no king but Cesar.” The lesson follows, 

Places.—Pilate’s Prztorium, then Golgotha. The 
traditional site, at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
was probably within the city walls at that time, 
hence is not the true one. Opinion now favors a 
knoll, skull-like in form, near the so-called Grotto of 
Jeremiah, northeast of the Damascus Gate. The so- 
called Via Dolorosa cannot, therefore, be the route 
between the places of trial and crucifixion. 

Time.—On Friday, the 15th of Nisan (see on last 
lesson), April 7, year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 
30. The time of day, yi. to the other ac- 
counts, was from 9 A. M. to3 P. M. John, however, 
speaks of the close of the trial as ‘‘ about the sixth 
hour” (v. 14). This probably means in a general way 
‘*before noon.” Some hold that John reckons from 
midnight, but this usage cannot be positively estab- 
lished, and would place the hour too early. 

Persons.—Our Lord, two robbers, Pilate and the 
chief priests, the Roman soldiers, the women near 
the cross, and John. (See on v. 25.) 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 17.—They took Jesus therefore: While this 
clause in our versions belongs to verse 16, it properly 
begins a new paragraph. ‘‘And led him away” is 
omitted by the best authorities. ‘‘ They” refers to 
the soldiers.— Went out: From the pretorium, and 
also outside the city.—ABering his cross: As was 
usual, the two beams were placed on the shoulders. 
John does not allude to the impressment of Simon of 
— or to the weeping women (Luke).—Go/lgotha: 
The Aramaic form of the word meaning ‘ skull”; 
probably so named from the shape of the knoll. 

Verse 18.— 7hey crucified him; He refused a stu 
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pefying draught (Matthew, Mark). When the cross 
was elevated with the victim nailed and bound upon 
it, it was let fall into a hole dug to receive it. Prob- 
ably at this point Jesus uttered the first word from 
the cross (‘‘ Father, forgive them”").—-7wo others: 
Robbers, not thieves, probably the followers of 
Barabbas. 

Verses 19, 20.—A (title a/so; ‘* Also” suggests that 
this was a continuation of Pilate’s grim mockery. 
—The King of the Jews: So all four accounts, with 
three variations in the other words, probably repre- 
senting the three languages: iz Hebrew, and in 
Latin, an¢ in Greek. In Luke 23: 38 this detail is 
not well attested. 

Verse 21.—Zhe chief priests of the Jews: This 
peculiar phrase is contrasted with 7he Aing of the 
Jews. The chief priests resented the gibe of Pilate. 

Verse 23.—T7o every soldier a part: There were 
four soldiers, and the garments of Jesus included 
(besides the ‘‘coat”) four articles of about equal 
value: the head-gear, the sandals, the girdle, and 
the upper garment (so Edersheim).—Aad a/so the 
coat; This tunic was the most valuable, and is here 
described as without seam, woven from the top 
throughout. 

Verse 24.—Cast lots for it; To avoid rending it. 
The other accounts imply that all the other garments 
were thus apportioned. John sees in this a fulfilment 
of Psalm 22: 18, here cited from the Septuagint. 
After this occurred the scoffing by most spectators, 
and the conversation with the penitent robber (second 
word). 

Verse 25.—His mother, and his mother's sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene: 
The view that four women are meant, arranged in 
pairs, presents fewest difficulties. ‘‘His mother’s 
sister” would then be Salome, who was present 
when Jesus died, and whom John, as usual, does not 
name. The other view (three women) makes two 
sisters have the same name, and involves difficulties 
about ‘‘James the less.” It has been connected 
with Jerome’s theories about our Lord’s ** brethren.”’ 

Verse 26.— Woman: Here a term of  .ffection.— 
Behold, thy son! ** Behold” is an exclamation, not 
a verb. otice the comma in the Revised Version. 

Verse 27.—From that hour: At once. Hence she 
was not present when Jesus died.—Un/lo Ais own 
home: If Salome was the sister of Mary, John's kin- 
ship would account for Mary's being committed to 
his care (the third word). 

Verse 28.—A/fter this: Indefinite, but the other 
accounts show that it was three hours afterwards. 
The fourth word (‘‘ my God,” etc.) immediately pre- 
ceded.— The Scripture: Psalm 69 : 21.—Jight be 
accomplished; ** Finished” in the preceding clause 
represents the same Greek word.—/ /¢Airs/: Fifth 
word, Unnatural thirst attended crucifixion. 

Verse 29.—A vessel full of vinegar: Probably 
sour wine. The vessel seems to have been placed 
there for the use of the soldiers, and also to be given 
to the victims, as the presence of the sfonmge and 
hyssop indicate. Matthew and Mark say ‘‘a reed,” 
which may mean the stem of the hyssop, or the hys- 
sop may have bound the sponge to the reed. The 
identity of ‘*hyssop” is still in dispute. 

Verse 30.—// ¢s finished: The sixth word; the last 


‘ne being ‘‘ Father, into thy hands,” etc.—Aowed 
his head: Apparently erect during the agony.— 
Gave up his spirit: All the accounts have terms 


that indicate self-surrender. 
suggests the same. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The rapid end of life 


“ 
Self ts seen at tts worst tn the white light of love. 


oe 
The Setting of the Picture 


HE teacher should each week master the facts given in 
this ‘‘ Setting of the Picture,"’ and tell them interestingly 
to the class. If, immediately after such telling, the 

‘limes’ Lesson Picture for the day is handed to each pupil, 
the interest and teaching value of the picture will be greatly 
increased. Enough sets of the picture to supply one to each 


pupil in the class (1o cents a quarter's set) should be ordered 
sent to the teacher's address. 
Golgotha 


** We were coming from the convention tent [Jerusa- 
lem, April, 1904}, Sunday morning, down the road out- 
side the city wall. A knoll tothe right caught my eye, 
rising clear above the level of the road, and standing 
well back, a plot of ground between us. The face of 
the elevation was rocky, and there were two curious 
cavities, almost parallel. in the upper part, while be- 
low, centered between them, was another depression, 
and still below it a cleft, so that the rocky side had 
somewhat the look of the eye-sockets, and nose, and 
mouth of a skull. I had recognized, with a start, the 
hill “‘ outside a city wall,” and I saw now, what photo- 
graphs of this site of Calvary had failed to reveal 
with any such clearness, those unmistakable mark- 
ings in the rock. I know that the idea has been 
scouted,—that these present cavities in the face of 
the rock next to * Jeremiah’s Grotto” can have any 
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bearing on the identification of this knoll as Golgotha, 
the Place of a Skull. Yet no man can settle that site 
beyond dispute. And many a one besides the writer 
loves to believe that that Christian warrior was right, 
General Charles George Gordon, whose name, though 
he was in no sense the discoverer, has become so 
linked with this site that it is even called ‘‘ Gordon's 
Calvary’; that it was not on the Golgotha claimed 
by the great Church of the Sepulcher, but here on 
this hill, still covered only by God's blue sky, that 
the cross of Christ was lifted up, bearing the body of 
the Messiah, that he might draw all men unto him.” 
—From*' A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull. 
“ 


We do not need to fear an untimely end if we 
have finished our work. 


a 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


.*s us draw again either the map of the city of 
en samp or the diagram showing the relative 
ocation of (1) Pilate’s palace, (2) Herod’s palace, 

(3) the temple, (4) the Garden of Gethsemane, (5) the 
high priest's house, (6) the supper room (7) Calvary. 

II. We have now noted three of the journeys of 
Jesus on the day of his crucifixion. Let us review 
them. 

1. From the supper room to the Garden of Geth- 
semane, followed vy the agony, the betrayal, and the 
arrest of Jesus. 

2. From Gethsemane to the high priest’s house, 
followed by the trial of Jesus before the council. 

3. From the high priest’s house to Pilate’s palace, 
followed by the first trial before Pilate. 

III. We come now to the last journeys of Jesus on 
that fateful day,—three in number. 

1. Pilate, learning that Jesus came from Galilee, 


—~ 
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which was under Herod's rule, thought to relieve 

himself of a disagreeable matter by sending Jesus to 

Herod for another trial. The fourth journey of 

get on the day of crucifixion, was therefore from 
ilate’s palace to Herod's palace. 

2. But Herod was no more desirous of condemning 
Jesus to death than was Pilate, and therefore after a 
mockery of Jesus and a vain attempt to see him 
work some miracle, Herod sent Jesus back to Pilate. 
We indicate upon our diagram the fifth journey, from 
Herod's palace back to Pilate’s palace. 

3. Pilate was at last compelled to give sentence 
against Jesus, and now we come to the sixth and last 
journey, from Pilate’s palace to Calvary. This was 
the ‘‘ Sorrowful Way,” over which Christ carried his 
cross. The route was northward, probably through 
what is now called ‘‘ Damascus Gate Street,” and 
out of the city at the Damascus Gate. 

On the map supplied by The Sunday School Times 
the student may notice a road running across the 
northern part of the city, from east to west, with two 
sharp turns in the middle. That represents the 
‘** Via Dolorosa,” through which it is held tradition- 
ally that Jesus carried his cross, and on the walls on 
either side are ‘‘the stations of the cross,” as seen 
in Roman Catholic churches. But this route rests on 
two assumptions, neither of which is accepted : (1) 
that Pilate’s palace was the Tower of Antonia, north 
of the temple ; (2) that Calvary was a hill west of the 
city. Our conclusion is that Pilate was staying in 
the castle near the Joppa Gate, and that Calvary was 
on the north of the city, which would require the 
journey of Jesus to be toward the north and not to- 
ward the west. 

If our opinion (an opinion, not a certain conclu- 
sion) is correct, the scene of the lesson on ‘‘ The 
Crucifixion "’ was the rounded eminence just north of 
the city wall at the present time. 

Soutu Orancg, N, J. 

* 


The full revelation of salvation is a 


earful 
revelation of sin. 


aad 


The Crucifixion 


By Alexander 


OHN’S narrative differs remarkably from the syn- 
optics’ account of the crucifixion, both in its 
omissions and additions. It leaves on the read- 

er’s mind a picture of calm dignity, of patient volun- 
tary suffering, of filial obedience. We shall do best 
to follow the steps of the narrative. 

What a contrast between the reticence and calm 
brevity of John’s account of the act of crucifixion and 
the irreverent and sensuous elaboration of details of 
physical sufferings too common among us! Notice 
the fact of Jesus’ bearing the cross, recorded by John 
only, and supplementing the synoptics’ statement 
that Simon of Cyrene had to be called in before Cal- 
vary was reached. They show us how Jesus’ physi- 
cal strength failed. John shows us how he bore the 
indignity as long as his strength lasted. Observe 
the remarkable condensation of the account, which 
does not even specify who were the agents in cruci- 
fying him, nor who were his cornpanions in suffering. 
Everything else in the picture is kept down, as it 
were, and the one figure of ‘‘ Jesus in the midst” 
has all the light concentrated on itself. Even on the 
cross he is central to all things, supreme and sole. 

John enlarges the account of the title over the 
cross. To him we owe the knowledge that it was 
written by Pilate’s orders, perhaps by his hand, that 
it was a triglot inscription, and that the rulers 
vainly remonstrated as to its wording. The ‘‘ title” 
was Pilate’s last piece of sarcasm, with which he re- 
venged himself on the rulers for forcing him to pros- 
titute justice. In it he meant only a sneer, and all 
unwittingly he prepetrated a prophecy. Jesus was 
indeed throned on his cross, and, lifted up there, he 
draws all men to him, and founds a kingdom before 
which Rome’s universal empire is mean and small. 
The dove from Calvary outflies the Roman eagles. 

John tells another significant fact,—that the in- 
scription was trilingual probably simply in order 
that the whole of the passover crowds might read it 
and feel its sting. But here again Pilate builded 
better than he knew, and lifted the three languages, 
Hebrew the speech of revelation, Greek the tongue 
of philosophy and poetry, Latin that of law, to their 
highest glory, the eee of Jesus, the King of 
allmen. It was the consecration of the tongues of 
earth ; it was a proclamation of the universality of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

John's third contribution to the complete story of 
the title, the wrangle between Pilate and the priests 
about the wording, brings out the procurator’s obsti- 
nacy, as his conduct beforehand had brought out his 
vacillation. A man who has been yielding in the wrong 
—— is apt to be mulish in the wrong place. ‘ How 
ittle he knew that he had indeed that day written a 
page of autobiography that would live forever for the 
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execration and horror of the world! Pilate proclaims 
the impossibility of blotting out the handwriting of 
our past acts ; the Christ over whose head hung 
Pilate’s title takes away ‘‘the handwriting... that 
was against us.” 

John says much more as to the groups round the 
cross than as to him who hung onit. A true feeling 
of reverence prescribes reticence. And even an in- 
stinctive sense of literary effect, if we could conceive 
such a thing in the apostle, would have dictated just 
such a treatment of the whole as he gives it. For 
the exhibition of the various groups, each pursuing 
its own ways and plans at the very foot of the cross, 
heightens the impression of solitary, unpitied anguish 
slowly ebbing out life on it. 

The Roman squad of four legionaries, detailed to 
the office of superintending the execution, add a grim 
feature to the scene by their cool professional indif- 
ference and matter-of-fact celerity in securing their 
perquisites—the sufferer’s articles of dress. To us 
their gambling is shocking in its indifference to 
suffering. To John it was noteworthy in its corre- 
spondence with the words of Psalm 22, which he 
quotes in the Septuagint. Like other ‘* Messianic” 
psalms, that one originally expressed the desola- 
tion and almost despair of a suffering heart, out of 
which it was pressed by very real sorrows, but con- 
tains particular details which seem to be scarcely 
capable of being literally referred to the psalmist’s 
experience. At all events, the exact repetition of 
such special and sometimes peculiar as well as trivial 
details in the life of Jesus is a singular fact, which is 
not to be disposed of by brushing aside the notion of 
‘*Messianic psalms" as untenable, and which will 
lead some of us to follow John in seeing in the 
ancient psalmist an unconscious prophet, and in the 
legionaries with their lots, unconscious instruments 
fulfilling the word. 

Verse 25 brings to view another group strongly 
contrasted with the former. In that, stolid indiffer- 
ence prevailed ; in this, love and sorrow absorbed 
them. It is uncertain whether ‘‘ His mother’s sister, 
Mary, the wife of Clopas,” is a double designation 
of the same person, or means two women. If two, 
then a further probability is that the unnamed sister 
of Mary was Salome, John’s own mother. If;so, the 
entrusting of Mary to her nephew becomes the more 
natural. 

As usual, John keeps himself anonymous, and does 
not even mention his presence with the group of sad 
women, Their love made them brave, as loving 
women are ; they had forgotten self, and cared as 
little for danger as for the terrible strain of standing 
there watching through these slow awful hours, if 
they might still by their presence ‘‘ minister to him,” 
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as they had done in the dear days gone by. Their 
love was stronger than death ; and so was that of 
Mary’s son, who on the cross not only thought of the 
world for which he was dying, but of the mother 
whose heart was pierced by the sharp sword of part- 
ing, and that in such a fashion, from her son. 

fie, too, felt the humar pang of leaving loved ones 
unsheltered and alone. ‘ Behold, thy son!” was at 
once a last love token, a reminder that, however he 
had had to check her when she sought to impede his 
wider duties, he had always been what a son should 
be, a gentle injunction to think of him hereafter 
otherwise than as her son, and a provision for her of 
another protector, in loving whom and in whose love 
she might find solace. He entrusts Mary to the 
‘*disciple whom he loved.” The tenderest token of 
his love is his giving us the honor of taking up and 
carrying on his work in the world. He makes us his 
representatives, and when our hearts are heavy with 
loss we shall find consolation in accepting the task of 
ministering to those who are with us gathered in the 
embrace of his love. 

Very beautifully and profoundly John represents 
the Lord’s consciousness that ‘‘all things were now 
accomplished ” as setting him at leisure to attend to 
his own physical sufferings. That is a lesson for us, 
—do thy duty first and keep down the cravings of 
the body till it is done,—and then ! — had re- 
fused the stupefying potion which would have lulled 
the pain of crucifixion, but now he accepts the vine- 
gar which slaked the thirst. That cry, ‘‘I thirst,” 
knitting him so closely to our human necessities, con- 
trasts wonderfully with the triumphant utterance 
that followed: ‘It is finished.” What was ‘fin- 
ished”? All that he had come todo. Here was no 
going out of life, as we all do, with tasks half done, 
ideals partially realized, marred service. None can 
ever say of ‘‘this man” what has to be said of every 
other, that ‘‘ he began to build, and was not able to 
finish.” ‘‘I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” No man can truly say that on his 
death-bed, and any man who does so rightly forfeits 
the admiration of men. But Jesus left the world 
with that note of victory ringing from the lips that 
had just cried, ‘‘I thirst,’’ and the world has ad- 
mitted the justice of the claim. Then ‘‘he bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost,”—dying, not be- 
cause crucifixion killed him, but because he would, 
and because his love to the world moved his will. 
He said to his servant Death, ‘‘ Come,” and he came, 
‘do this,” and he did it. He died because he would, 
and he would because he loved—us and all men. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Whoever lives for all lives forever. 










riental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


ad E WENT Out, BEARING THE CROss FoR HIM- 

SELF, UNTO THE PLACE CALLED THE PLACE OF 

A SKULL.’’"—When Syrians wish to give a 
graphic description of a great wrong or deception 
perpetrated on any one, they repeat the immemorial 
Saying : ‘‘ They made him carry his khazook on his 
own shoulder.” Khazook is the instrument of im- 
paling on which criminals died, but it iong ago passed 
out of use, and hanging is now substituted. Never- 
theless, sentence of death in Syria cannot be carried 
cut without the sanction of the Sultan, and this sanc- 
tion His Majesty has steadily refused (except in two 
cases in his long reign), and imprisonment is substi- 
tuted. 

In the recent past, criminals, real or supposed, 
used to be executed on famous trees growing in pub- 
lic places or by principal roads. The public then had 
the opportunity of adding to the misery of the suf- 
ferer’s last hours, as in the case of our Lord (Matt. 
27 : 39-44). 

‘*ITt was WRITTEN IN HEBREW, AND IN LATIN, AND IN 
GreEk.”"—These are still the official ecclesiastical 
languages of the Jews, Latins, and Greeks, respect- 
ively, in Jerusalem. The Muhammadans have since 
added the Arabic. Armenian, Coptic, Abyssinian, 
Syriac, and Persian, as well as most European lan- 
guages, are also spoken by different communities. 

‘*Burt THERE WERE STANDING BY THE CROSS OF 
Jesus His MoTHER, AND HIS MoTHER's SIsTER, MARY 
THE Wire oF CLopas.”—Cousins and second cousins 
and sometimes very distant relatives are spoken of 
in Syria as brothers and sisters. An old man calls 
his nephews and nieces and their children ‘‘ my sons 
and daughters,” and Abraham’s nephew was called 
his brother (Gen. 13: 8). Abimelech was called a 
‘*brother” of the inhabitants of a whole city and 
district (Judg. 9: 18). An intelligent Oriental does 








not necessarily understand that ‘‘ Mary, the wife of 
Clopas,” is an exact sister of Mary the mother of our 
Lord. He may not know the exact relationship of 
-he two, but he knows that the expression is proper 
ind suspects no mistake or fraud. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Friend Punished 


ND he went out, bearing the cross (v.17). The 
A subduing power of the fact that Christ bore the 
cross because of our sins may be illustrated by 
an incident which Bronson Alcott relates as having 
taken place in his school. He made it a law that all 
offenses should be punished in order that the au- 
thority of the school might be kept inviolate. The 
punishment of offenses he decreed should be borne 
by himself. He intended to put every offending 
scholar under the power of this thought, ‘‘I made 
my friend and teacher suffer.” So much for the law 
of the school; let us see how it worked, Mr. Alcott 
gives us this instance: ‘‘One day I called before me 
a pupil, eight or ten years of age, who had violated 
an important regulation of the school. All the pupils 
were looking on, and they knew what the rule of the 
school was. I put the ruler into the hand of the 
offending pupil, and extended my hand. I bade 
him strike. The instant the boy saw my extended 
hand, and heard my command, I saw a struggle 
begin in his face. A light sprang up in his counte- 
nance. A new set of shuttles seemed to be weaving 
a new nature within him. I kept my hand extended. 
The school was in tears. The boy struck once, and 
he himself burst into tears. I constantly watched 
his face, and he seemed in a bath of fire which was 
giving him a new nature. He had a different mood 
toward the school and toward the violated law. The 
boy seemed tfansformed by the idea that I should 
take chastisement in the place of his punishment.” 


In the Indian’s Heart 

Where they crucified him (vy. 18). Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures (Golden Text). 
Bishop Whipple, the great apostle to the north- 
western Indians, relates an incident which illus- 
trates the vital power of Christ’s gospel whenever it 
enters the human heart, even though it be under 
unfavorable circumstances. The great orator of the 
lower Sioux, during Bishop Whipple’s early mis- 
sionary labor, was Red Owl. He never attended 
church, for he was afraid he would lose his influence 
among his people. One day he came into the school- 
room and stopped before a picture, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
and asked, ‘‘What is that? Why are his hands 
bound? Why are those thorns on his head?”” With 
patient gentleness the school-teacher told again the 
old story of him who was rich, and yet for our sakes 
became poor, and who wore the crown of thorns and 
was nailed to the cross through his deathless love for 
us. Red Owl was so touched by the story of the love 
of ‘* The Son of the Great Spirit” that he came again 
and again to ask about Jesus. One day, as the 
Bishop rode over the prairie, he saw a new-made 
grave, and over it was a plain wooden cross. He 
learned that Red Owl was dead. He had been 
taken ill suddenly, and when dying he said to his 
young men: ‘: That story which the white man has 
brought into our country is true; I have it in my 
heart. When I am dead I wish you to put a cross 
over my grave, that the Indians may see what is in 
Red Owl’s heart.” 


Nyack-on-Hupson, N. Y. 
< 
True love never forgets the offices of affection. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EARING (¢he cross for himself (v.17). If you 
wish to see the supreme test of character, wait 
until it becomes plain that upon some hard ex- 

perience of life the human heart is to be broken; 
until the man knows beyond peradventure that upon 
some failure or injustice or misfortune he is to be 
hung until drop by drop the blood of his courage 
and hope of success in this world ebb away. If he 
picks that cross up without a murmur, and bears it 
bravely up the hill of Calvary, you have seen a man. 
And Jesus in the midst (vy. 18). It was significant 
that he should not be crucified alone. Through all 
of his ministry he had been in the thick of the battle. 
At almost every moment he was surrounded by mul- 
titudes of people. His interest was in the people 
themselves. hey were men, women, children, 
each with his own problem to solve, his own hap- 
iness to rejoice in, his own burden and cross to 
ar. And so he who was always in the midst of 
ople in his life was fittingly crucified, not alone, 
ut between two other sufferers. After all, this is 
the best life and the best death: in the thick of the 
battle, in the center of the throng, in touch with peo- 
ple. I am not averse to seeing Little Bill jump up 
from the dinner-table and tip over a chair and even 
a pail of water to get into the middle of the crowd 
that has just assembled in the street. What worries 
me is his sneaking off alone. 
What 1 have written I have written (v. 22). 
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There was braggadocio and bombast in that speech. 
It was an attempt to appear bold and independent on 
the part of a man who had just played the sneak and 
sycophant. ‘‘ You cannot bluff me into changing 
that inscription,” he said, to cover up the fact that 
they had just bluffed him into surrendering an inno- 
cent victim to their insensate rage. This is too 
palpable. We pass it by with contempt. Let us 
pause to comment on the fact that what he had writ- 
ten, he had indeed written; what he had said, he had 
indeed said; what he had done, he had indeed done, 
—and so have we! There are no traces of the ship 
through the ocean, nor of the bird through the air ; 
but the trail of every man who has ever lived lies 
plainly marked from the cradle to the grave to the 
all-seeing eye of God. Every footprint is like that 
of a prehistoric bird in the solidifying earth. Written! 
Said! Done! Forever and forever. Does it seem 
impossible ? Think of the power of the swiftly-mov- 
ing train, or even the instantaneous flash of light- 
ning to imprint itself upon the eye of the camera 
in that fragment of a second. Nature is, we have 
every reason to believe, a vast camera, a colossal 
phonographic roll to receive and to record the impress 
of our lives. 

It is finished (vy. 30). I have just returned from a 
death-bed scene. It was very quiet, very peaceful. An 
old man, well past his three-score and ten, fell asleep 
like a little child. He had worked more days in each 
year, and more hours in each day, than any one I 
have ever known. But the hands lay still, the feet 
no longer ran, the heart had ceased to beat. It was 
all over ; the career was finished. When the group 
of kneeling loved ones rose, a son came over to my 
side, and said: ‘‘ I have seen all kinds of men in all 
the varied relationships of life, but he was the best 
and noblest of them all.” What anepitaph! What 
arecord! Put the roll away; file it. It will be called 
in evidence on the judgment-day. But for you and 
for me, if there are a few more days for revision, let 
us not waste them. Go and erase that cruel passage 
in the letter you have written ; go and unsay that 
angry word ; go and undo that cruel deed. ‘‘If it 
were well that it were done, then it were well that it 
were done quickly.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Cross-bearing is very different from cross-wearing. 
7 
The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


What We May See in the Cross 


1. The Shame of the Cross : 

Bearing the cross for himself (17). 
Humbled himself, . . . even unto death (Phil. 2 : 8). 
Having become a curse for us (Gal. 3 : 13). 
Endured the cross, despising shame (Heb. 12 : 2). 


2. The Prominence of the Cross : 

Either side one... Jesus in the midst (18). 
Even so must the Son. . . be lifted up (John 3: 14). 
Lifted up... will draw all men (John 12 : 32). 
Crowned with glory and honor (Heb, 2: 9). 
3- The Royalty of the Cross: 

Jesus of Nazareth, the King (19-22). 
Him did God exalt. .. to be a Prince (Acts 5 : 31). 
Lord of... the dead and... the living (Rom. 14: 9). 
At his right hand... heavenly places (Eph. 1 : 20, 21). 


4. The Prophecy of the Cross : 

(1.) That the scripture might be fulfilled (23, 24). 
Part my garments. . . cast lots (Psa. 22 : 18). 

(2.) That the scripture might be accomplished (28, 29). 
In my thirst... gave me vinegar (Psa. 69 : 21). 


5. The Love on the Cross : 
Woman, behold, thy son! (25-27.) 
He loved them unto the end (John 13 : 1). 
Loved me... gave himself up for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 
The love of Christ constraineth us (2 Cor. 5 : 14). 


6. The Death of the Cross : 
Bowed his head... gave up the ghost (30). 
He bare the sin of many (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Lamb of God. . . taketh away the sim (John 1 : 29). 
Christ died for our sins (1 Cor. 15 : 3). 


b 


When a man sells himself to one sin every other 
sin has an‘ option” on him. 


‘xi 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday. —John 19 : 17-30. 
Tuesday. —Luke 23 : 33-47 
Wednesday.— Matt. 27 : 39-50 
Thursday.— Mark 15 : 39-47 . 
Friday.—Isa. 53 . . . - 
Saturday.—Heb. 9: 11-15. . 
Sunday.—Heb. g : 19-28 


. The crucifixion 

The malefactors 

.  Revilings 

a . The burial 
For our transgressions 
. A sinless offering 
Bearing our sins 


< 


Nothing will more surely make your cross seem 
light than to look at His. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.v. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. When Pilate 
asked the people what he should do with Jesus, 
what did they reply ? When he said, ‘* Shall I 
crucify your king?" what reply did they make ? 
What inscription did Pilate put on the cross? What 
did the Jews want him to put on that cross? Tell 
what the soldiers did with the garments of Jesus. 
Name the four persons who stood near the cross, 
Mary his mother, Mary the wife of Clopas, Mary 
Magdalene, and John. What did Jesus say to his 
mother? What did he say to John? What cry did 
Jesus utter that-showed-that he was in great agony ? 
What did the soldiers do to satisfy his thirst? Give 
the last words of Jesus on the cross, as recorded by 
John, 

Now ask some thoughtful teacher what has been 
the fate of the Jews from that day to this, bringing 
out the truth that ever since that day they have had 
no king of their own, but have been under tsars, 
sultans, and rulers of all kinds. They made a fatal 
mistake when they said, ‘‘We have no king but 
Ceesar.” Draw out the fact that if the Jews had only 
received Jesus as their spiritual king, they would 
have been blessed as no nation on earth has been 
blessed. They made an awful mistake when they 
took the stand that they did. Ask what nations on 
earth to-day are the purest and Ch that 
honor Jesus or those that do not? If, in your city or 
village, you were to pick out the hundred best peo- 
ple, would they be those who honor Jesus, or those 
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that do not? Now having put on the board before 
you began the review the words Jesus of Nazareth, 
the a of the Jews, change it toread Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of My Heart. This will be the 
practical application of the lesson. Then lead in 
prayer, asking that this may be true of all of us. 
Close by singing, ‘‘ Come, thou almighty King.” 





JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 
THE KING OF 
THE JEWS 











New York City. 


‘x fp 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs."’ 


‘There is a green hill far away."’ 

‘*In the cross of Christ I glory."’ 

‘Come thou almighty King."’ 

‘*When I survey the wondrous 
cross."’ 

‘*Sweet the moments, rich in bless- 
in 


Psalm 22 : 13-19. 
(27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 
Psalm 69 : 1-4. 
(92: 1-4. 138: 1-4.) 
Psalm 69 : 16-21. 
. (93: 1-3. 139: 1-3.) 
‘*From the cross uplifted high."’ Psalm 16 : 1-11. 
‘* Jesus, in thy dying woes."’ (17: 1-10. 26: 1-4.) 
“Take up thy cross,’ the Saviour Psalm 27: 1-6. 
said."’ (37: 1-4. 55: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
* Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Material: The Crucifixion. 
Lesson Teaching : Jesus Died for Me. 


OTE.—Select and arrange carefully only appro- 
priate songs. May 30 is Memorial Day for 
thousands who died for their country. This 

lesson is a memorial of one who died to save a world. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Every country honors the soldiers who died for it. 


So the Christian world honors Jesus and the cross on 
which he died. 


REVIEW. 


When Jesus said ‘‘I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,” he was 
thinking of his death on the cross. (Show the review 
diagram in Lesson 1.) Many times afterwards he 
spoke about giving his life. After Pilate had con- 
sented that the Jews might crucify Jesus, they led 
him away, took off the purple robe, put his own 
clothes on him, and gave him his cross to carry, for 
every prisoner had to carry his own cross. 


LESSON, 


In Jerusalem is a long, narrow street, with many 
turns, called the Via Dolorosa, or Sad Way, because 
it recalls the last sad journey that Jesus made, carry- 
ing his cross. (Make a plain cross.) Every year 
thousands of pilgrims to Jerusalem travel along that 
sad way, stopping many times to pray and think of 
—— sad heart as he carried his cross so long ago. 

t was heavy, and he was faint and tired, for all 
night long he had been hurried from place to place 
until morning, when they led him along this sad 
way. Jesus was so weak that they called a stranger 
named Simon to help carry the cross to Golgotha, or 
the place of a skull. (The Ne rocky hill called 
Gordon's Calvary, just outside of Jerusalem, is shown 
in the Times Picture.) 

Two thieves were crucified with him. Over every 
crucified prisoner a name must be written, so Pilate 
wrote in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
** Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” Sing: 


‘* There is no name so sweet on earth, 
So dear, so sweet, as Jesus. 
And when he hung upon the tree, 
They wrote his name above him,’’ etc. 


When the priests read it they didn’t like it, and asked 
Pilate to change it this way, ‘‘ He said I am King of 
the Jews.” Pilate answered, ‘‘ What I have writ- 
ten I have written,” and would not change it. (Read 
vs. 19-22.) Others who read the sign were cruel and 
unkind, and mocked Jesus, saying, *“‘If he be the 
king of Israel, let him come down from the cross, 
and we will believe.” But Jesus answered nothing. 
Other groups were near the cross (show the Pic- 
ture Roll. Picture rolls are published by the Provi- 
deuce (R. I.) Lithograph Company, but should be 


ordered of your own denominational publisher), the 
soldiers dividing Jesus’ clothes. (Read vs. 23, 24.) 
Then nearer the cross were friends,—three Marys, 
one of them his mother, also the disciples, all so sad 
because they could not help Jesus. He saw them, 
and said to his mother, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son.” 
He meant John, his beloved disciple, and said also to 
him, ‘* Behold thy mother,” and from that hour John 
took Mary unto his own home. (Read vs. 25-27.) 
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Even on the cross Jesus thought of others. He 
spoke kindly also to the thief beside him, who was 
sorry for his sins. 

When Jesus said ‘I thirst,” some one dipped a 
sponge in vinegar and put it to his mouth. Soon 
afterward Jesus said ‘‘ It is finished,” and bowed his 
head and died. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell other things that 
happened that day: how at midday it became dark, 
the earth shook, rocks were broken, and in the temple 
the great curtain was torn from top to bottom. Many 
peaple were frightened, and even the captain of the 
soldiers said, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of God.” 

It was very sad, yet there were other friends who 
asked Pilate for the body of Jesus, to lay it awa 
lovingly. In the evening a rich man named Joseph 

ently took the body from the cross, wrapped it in 
fine, clean linen, with a hundred pounds of sweet 
spices which Nicodemus brought. hen they laid it 
in a new tomb cut from the rock in a garden near by. 
They rolled a great stone before the door and went 
away, the women to prepare more spices to bring 
another day. Our next lesson will tell what they saw 
when they came back, for a wonderful thing took 
place there. 

Our Golden Text tells why Jesus died on the cross. 
(Write Christ Died for Our Sims), just as the Bible 
had said, or ‘‘ according to the scriptures.” ‘‘ Jesus” 
and ‘‘Saviour” mean the same (Matt. 1 : 21),—that 
he loved sinful people enough to die forthem. Sing: 


** Jesus loves me, he who died,’’ etc. 


When a child it was so hard for me to understand 
how Christ died for my sins before I was born, but 
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afterwards I learned how he knew that everybody 
would sin, even little children, and he died to make 

a way so that all people who should love and believe 

= obey him might be saved from sin and wrong- 
oing. 

(For older classes develop the following, adapted 
from age of a friend.) Who loved us so much ? 
(Write Jesus, recalling the meaning of his name. 
Prefix Love, enlarging upon ‘‘ We should love him 
because he first loved us.” Prefix I, asking how 
many can truly say ‘‘I love Jesus.” Some may hesi- 
tate. Prefix Do. ‘*‘ Do I Love Jesus” so much that 
others can tell by my action that I try to obey and 
follow his teachings? Prefix Why, encouraging 
answers. ‘Why do I love Jesus?” reviewing the 
Golden Text on the cross.) 


Peoria, ILL. 
ee 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


lw your pupils to name the society which is 
caring for the sick and wounded soldiers on 


battle-fields in Manchuria, and in Russian and . 


Japanese hospitals—the Red Cross. Remind them 
that the most conspicuous symbol in many of the 
great cities of the world above churches and other 
public buildings is the cross. Show them how the 
central figure in human history is coming to be the 


Son of God on the cross. Then ask them how this | 


symbol came to be so widely adopted as the supreme 
sign of the love of God to men. This will lead up to 
the recital of the facts of the crucifixion. Thus far 
you have in the main confined your lessons to the 
Gospel of John. This week, following the lesson 
text, you can amplify it by introducing the state- 
— in the other three Gospels. Thus you will 
ave : 

The Procession to Golgotha (v. 17). It included 
the escort of soldiers mocking and insulting Jesus 
(Mark 15: 16-20), and a crowd of men and women; 
also two criminals to be crucified with him (Luke 23 : 
27-32). An African, met on the road, the soldiers 
forced to help Jesus carry the cross, when they 
found that he sank under the burden (Mark 15: 21). 

Jesus Nailed to the Cross (v. 18). The soldiers 
stripped him of clothing and fastened his hands and 
feet to the wood (John 20: 25; Luke 24: 40), perhaps 
before it was set in the ground. It may have been 


while the nails tore his flesh that he uttered ‘the first” 


of the seven sayings (Luke 23 : 34). They had 
offered him a stupe ying potion which he had re- 
fused (Matt. 27 : 34). he four soldiers on guard 
divided his garments among themselves, and threw 
dice for his tunic (John 19 : 23, 24). 

The Inscription on the Cross (vs. 19-22). Pilate 
had ordered a placard oe describing the vic- 
tim. It was repeated in the three languages most 
commonly used in pamectee, that all might under- 
stand it. The chief priests considered it an insult to 
their nation and asked Pilate to change it, but he 
refused, 

The Taunts of the Spectators. Each class con- 
tributed to the indignities heaped on the suffering 
Son of Man: the priests (Matt. 27: 43), the scribes 
(Mark 15: 31, 32), the soldiers (Luke 23: 36, 37), the 
people (Matt. 27: 39, 40), and one of the malefactors 
(Luke 23: 39). But the other malefactor turned to 
Jesus confessing his sins and praying for recogni- 
tion in the Kingdom which Jesus had proclaimed. 
The prompt response was the second of the seven 
sayings (Luke 23 : 40-43). ° ‘ 

The Message of Jesus to His Mother (vs. 25-27). 
In his last hours he provided for hera home. This 
is the third of the sayings. 

The Cry of Jesus to the Father (Matt. 27 : 45-47). 
In the darkening gloom, with a sense of isolation 
and anguish beyond expression, Jesus broke the 
awful silence by an agonizing prayer, in his native 
language. Some who heard thought he was calling 
on the great prophet Elijah for help. This is the 
fourth saying. 

The Cry of Physical Pain (vs. 28, 29). When Jesus 
exclaimed ‘‘I thirst,” one man moved by pity offered 
him the drink on a sponge at the end of a reed. 
Others interfered (Matt. 27: 48, 49), but he received 
it (John 19: 30). This is the fifth saying. 

The Cry of Triumph (v. 30). A few weeks before 
this time he had looked forward to those hours as to 
a baptism of inexpressible suffering (Luke 12: 30). 
Now, as the gloom disappeared and the afternoon 
sun broke forth, with a voice clear and strong he 
uttered the sixth saying. 

The Final Surrender to the Father (Luke 23: 46). 
He felt that the time of his humiliation was ended. 
The seventh saying was the breathing out of his 
life. The Son of God was dead on the cross. 

The Witness of the Roman Officer. The captain 
of the guard had heard all day the taunts and sneers 
of priests and scribes and passers by, ‘‘ He said he 
was the Son of God.” Now, with those final words of 
Jesus ringing in his ears, having witnessed his love, 
patience, heroism, the Roman exclaimed, ‘‘ Truly 
this man was the Son of God” (Mark 15: 39). From 
every land on the earth to-day are heard the joyful 
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LESSON FOR MAY 28 


words of those redeemed from sin, ‘‘ This 
is the Son of God.” 


Suggestive Questions 


Who brought accusations against 
Jesus? (Mark 15:1.) Why did they 
seek to put him to death ? (John 11 : 48.) 
What was their charge against him in 
their council ? (Luke 22: 70, 71.) Why 
did they not execute him? (John 18 : 
31, 32.) What charge against him did 
they bring to Pilate? (Luke 23: 2.) Did 
Pilate find him guilty? (Luke 23: 14, 
15.) Why did he condemn him to be 
crucified ? (Luke 23: 23, 24.) 

On what charge did Pilate sentence 
Jesus? (John 19 : 19.) Who did Jesus 
say was the most guilty in sentencing 


sumed the responsibility for ee 
him? (Matt. 27: 25.) For whom di 
oe ask forgiveness? (Luke 23 : 34.) 
id he pray for the chief priests? With 
what truth did the chie 
him? (Mark 15: 31.) 
What did the disciples of Christ charge 
against the Jews? (Acts 2: 23.) What 
did they proclaim to the Jews concerning 
the crucified one? (Acts 2: 36.) What 
was the message of the Gospel both to 
Jews and Gentiles concerning the cru- 
cifixion of Christ? (1 Cor. 1: 23, 24.) 


Boston. 


priests mock 


pt) 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Crucifixion 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John I9- 
17-42). 
[For each member of the Dible class.] 

When the procurator gave the laconic 
order to put Jesus to death by crucifixion, 
to all outward seeming his malignant 
foes among the Jewish leaders had tri- 
umphed. They had secured the arrest 
without rousing a popular tumult ; the 
trials, whatever their spirit, had at least 
recognized legal requirements ; the final 
word of condemnation had been spoken, 
not by them, but by the Roman gov- 
ernor. 

Jesus, whom they hated, had at last 
been sentenced to a death which was 
not merely cruel, but ignominious. It 
would settle forever for all Jewish minds 
his ridiculous pretensions in regard to 
Messiahship. It was so degrading as to 
be reserved for robbers, slaves, and ene- 
mies of mankind. The suffering it 


entailed was beyond description for in- | 


tensity and horror. 

For this neither the soldiers who car- 
ried out the orders of Pilate nor the 
rulers who coerced him cared a whit. 
To the former he was but one of many 
victims ; to the latter he was a foe to be 
destroyed without mercy. How they 
could become so bitter and brutal is one 
of the problems of the religious con- 
sciousness, 

According to Luke's narrative there 
were many even in the city who ex- 
pressed by open lamentation their sin- 
cere sympathy with Jesus. The fourth 


Gospel notes the more important fact | 


that those dearest to him ventured to 
the place of execution, and were silent 
witnesses of the heart-breaking scene, 
Striking evidence of their devotedness 
and loyalty. 

The Johannean story of the crucifixion 
lays emphasis upon a number of inter- 
esting details,—on Pilate’s dogged 
maintenance of his rights, the division 
of the garments of Jesus among the 
soldiers, the thoughtfulness of the 


Saviour even in his greatest agony, his | 


death after a recognition of the comple- 
tion of his sacrificial work, and the ab- 
stention of the soldiers from mutilation 
of his body. 

All the accounts agree in giving evi- 
dence of the self-command, the majesty, 
the thoughtfulness, and nobility of Je- 
Sus. He was indeed the Master, reveal- 
ing in those moments of supreme suf- 
fering his more than human love and 
courage, exhibiting an unextinguishable 
faith in God and his righteousness. 


Il, RereReENce LITERATURE. 


Stapfer’s ‘* Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus ” is full of interesting suggestions, 
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but Dawson's ‘‘ Life of Christ,” chapter 
29, is crowded with fresh and _ helpful 
details. Both Plummer’s and Dod’s 
comments are satisfying. 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Responsibility for the Cruci- 





fixion. (1.) Only Pilate could order 


| Jesus to be crucified. Was he responsi- 
| ble ? 


| 
' 


2. The Character of It. (2.) What is 


the reason that no Roman citizen could 
| be crucified ? 


(3.) ‘What is known re- 
arding its cruelty and shame? (4.) 
Why was the crucifixion of Jesus a 


| **stumbling-block” to the Jew ? 


him to death? (John 19: 11.) Who as- | 3. The Incidents. 


(5.) What was the 
purpose of Pilate in putting up the in- 
scription? (6.) What were the four 
articles of apparel beside the seamless 
tunic which the soldiers allotted away 
themselves? (7.) Was it an act of spoli- 
|ation on their part? (8.) By what 
|tender act did Jesus exhibit his filial 
| love in his last moments of agony ? 
| 4. The cry of Victory. (9.) When he 
| said ‘‘It is finished” did it refer to his 
| earthly work or to the suffering on the 
cross ? 

5. Zhe Burial, (10.) How did Nico- 
demus and Joseph show their belated 
devotion ? 


IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 
|General discussion under the leader's direction, ] 


the cross by the way in which he died 
SP it.” It became asymbol, no longer 
of shame, but of grace and glory. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








May 28, 1905. Missions in Roman 
Catholic Countries. (Psa, 67 : 1-7.) 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“] certainly value it, 





‘tion constantly. 
‘by far and away the 
best translation that 
‘we have had.” 


‘* Jesus changed every association of | 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—True missionary success (Dan, 12: 
I-10). 
TUES.—Worshiping only God (Rev. 19 : 
10) : 





5-10). 
WED.—One Mediator (Heb. J2 : 22-24). 
THUkS,.—Reasons for courage (Psa. 72 : 
8-20). 
FRI.—Christ's brethren (Mark 3 : 31-35). 
SAT.—Need of the Spirit (Luke 9 : 52-56). 











Tell of Christian Endeavor in Spain, France, 


Brazil. 


What Roman Catholic countries tolerate 


Protestants ? 


How is the Bible treated in most Roman 


| Catholic countries ? 


| se following table shows the popu- 
lation of the more important Roman 
| Catholic countries in which Protes- 
tant missionaries are at work, and the 
number of Protestant missionaries and 


Christians in each. 


| Mission- Native 
Country. Population. aries, Christians. 
Mexico - 13,545,462 210 37.769 | 
Central America, 3,550. 100 102 11,423 
South America . 37,500,000 682 93,016 
Philippines - 7,572,000 78 16,212 
| Cuba . — 50 4,385 


Are Protestant missions needed 
these countries ? 
nesses. After visiting Brazil, the Rev. 
Dr. George Alexander, president of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, wrote: ‘‘ With every disposition 
to think as favorably as possible of the 
| Roman Catholic Church, | am persuaded 

that the missionaries do not exaggerate 
| the baleful influence of that type of re- 
ligion which Rome has given Latin 
| America. Her doctrine and discipline 
| have sapped the foundation of virile 
| character, fettered intellect and con- 
science, and utterly failed to check im- 
| morality and vice. She shares with 
the state the responsibility for a lot- 
| tery system pervasive, obtrusive, and 
hideously demoralizing. The festas of 
the church are in many cases wild or- 
gies, and the clergy themselves are so 


( Continued on page 275, second column) 


in 
Let us hear some wit- | 


and am using that edi- 
It is 


—Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For pale iy all 
booksellers. THOMAS NELSON & NS, 
Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
We also publish the King James Version in 
over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 


CHILDREN'S Wi. 


** JUNE-TIDE VOICES,”"’ a new and choice S. S. | 
Service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
Lehman, and others. Bright, melodious, and dignified 
music, exercises, etc. 5 cents per copy (for 10 cents 
we send two other Services also); $4.00 per hundred, 
not prepaid. 

Nine Carols and Choruses for Children’s Day, 
together with 245 other selections for all seasons and 
lessons, are contained in ‘* WORLD-WIDE HOSAN- 
NAS,”’’ the new hymn book for Sunday-schools that 
is winning such splendid success. A free examination 
copy mailed to any Superintendent on receipt of 10 
cents to pay postage. $25.00 per hundred. Specimen | 
pages free, also special plans of payment. 


Geibel & Lehman 122° A7ch St.-Phite. | 


17 B. 16th St, N.Y, | 
CHILD'bav 


SERVICES 
COMRADES OF THE CROSS "Sat. 2 STRESS 
LINKS OF LOVE ev ecruiisn 
Thre Woritd for Christ . 

A MISSIONARY CANTATA { Tullar-Meredith Co. 
LE FOR CHI WASHINGTON ST. 150 FIFTH AVE, 
cory. 25 now 























Children’s Day Services 


** New—unusual—charming.’’—The S. S. Times. 
'Sharon’s Rose ) 
Feast of Flowers gies of the th 


Banners of Junetide ) not prepaid: 
Exercises, Songs, and Recitations No. 2 
for Children’s Day, 25 cents copy. 
1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 106 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JUBILANT VOICES 


A new music book for Sunday School and Devotional 
Meetings. Edited by Doane, Kirkpatrick, Gabrie! and 

o nr. Much new material, Orders of Service, Re- 
sponsive Readia . Topical pees, 256 pages. Cloth, $25 
per , not prepaid. eturnab’ m ma ree. 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY. CHICAGO, 


THAT SONG BOOK 


| of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY~-SCHOOLS you 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
dren’s Day. 


‘QUR SHEPHERD e=::*:. 


Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Send roc. in 
stamps for sam- 
> ples of the three. 








For Chil- | 


UNLIKE 0 






ABLE, L RICE. 

OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
LS. TELLS WHY. 

WRITE TO CINCINMAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINRATI, 6. 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY BEL[ S| 








| 
; D 

| The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
| Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.N 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 





ee ae 
Exhaustion 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, or 
when the appetite and digestion 
are poor, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 

For building up the entire physi- 
cal system, relieving Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility, it is 
invaluable. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorv Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Many Attractive Trips 


At Extremely Low Rates, via Southern 
Railway 

The following are a few points to which 
extremely low-rate Excursion Tickets, which 
are available to the general public, will be 
sold via the Southern Railway during the 
year 1905, namely: 
Asheville, N. C., Annual Conference, Y, M. 

C. A, and Y. W. C. A., June 9-25. 

Asheville, N. C., Conference Young People’s 


Missionary Association, June 25 to 
July 2. 

Athens, Ga., Summer School, June 27 to 
July 8. 


Atlanta, Ga., National Association of Manu- 
facturers, May 16-18. 

Bristol, Tenn., Annual Meeting German 
Baptist Brethren, June 6. 

Charlottesville, Va., Virginia Summer School 
of Methods, June 26 to August 4. 

Denver, Col, International Epworth 

Colorado Springs League Ccnvention, 

Pueblo July 5-9. 

Fort Worth, Tex., General Assembly South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, May 18-26. 

Kansas City, Mo., Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, May 10-17. 


Knoxville, Tenn., Summer School, June 20 
to July 28. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Bible Train- 
ing School, July 3 to August 15. 

Monteagle, ‘Tenn., Woman’s Congress, Au- 
gust 1-15. 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody College Summer 
School, Vanderbilt Biblical Institute, 


June 14 to August 9. 
Oxford, Miss., Summer School University of 
Mississippi, June 14 to July 26. 


| Richmond, Va., Farmers’ National Congress, 


September 12-22, 
Savannah, Ga., National Travelers Protec- 
tive Association, May 16-23. 
Savannah, Ga., Southern Golf Association, 
May 9-13. 
Louis, Mo., National Baptist Anniver- 
sary, May 16-24. 


St. 


| Tuscaloosa, Ala., Summer School for Teach- 


ers, June 16 to July 28. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 


| in furnishing all information. 


SEND FOR OUR 
Colorado Publications 
The Colorado and 
Southern Railway 


has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books 
on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our hand- 


| some book, ‘* Picturesque Colorado,’’ to your ad- 


dress for three cents to cover postage. 


: Send one cent 
for our special ‘*‘ Epworth League 


1 : ’ folder. Just the 
sort of information you will want if you are coming to 
Colorado this summer. Address 


T. BE. Pisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 


MERICAN Fa ACKBOARD omPr’y 
or 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST NO. 29, FRE® | 
200 & 202 N. 2D STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO: 































feature. 


I know 

‘‘The Lesson 

Pilot’’ will prove 
very helpful to 
many teachers who for 
lack of training do not get 
all there is in the lesson, and 
it will prove even more helpful 

to those who teach out of a full ex- 
perience and education. — A. C. 
Anderson, St. Paul, Minn, 


a 


Let me congratulate you heartily 
on the excellent work that you are 
doing in your ‘* Pilot’’ articles. They 
are capital, showing good work and 


Valuable as the Times has been to me auving my constant ufe of it for over 
thirty years, | want to thank you especially for ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot ’’ 

It saves much time to a busy man, and sparkles with 

suggestiveness.— Zhe Rev. O. F. Gregory, Montgomery, Ala. 


a 


‘¢ The Lesson Pilot’’ is the most practical thing I have a 

yet seen, and especially fitted to extend your circu- 

lation, as the chief criticism heretofore made to 

me about the Times has been that the matter 

was too scattered, and therefore confusing to 

the ordinary teacher.—Frank C. Reid, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, 
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to me in teaching my boys. 


Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


year. — Hf. B. Longshore, 


I want to thank you for the assistance ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot’’ has been 
I think I never before realized that 
there were so many helpful ideas on the same subject contained 

in each number, though I have always enjoyed reading the 

paper. — Nellie L. Hubbard, 2120 West Thirty-third 


I find it almost indispensable, being of more 
actual service to me than all the other helps 
I use, and I endeavor to get the best each 
Maritime 
Building, Battery Park, New York. 





emeniiian 


That teacher just across the aisle has a troubled 
look. It’s enough to make any teacher feel sincerely 
and deeply troubled when the class doesn’t pay atten- 
tion, when the lesson falls flat, when there is no 
responsiveness on the part of the scholars. 

Something is wrong over there. You can help to 
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I am glad to 

take this oppor- 

tunity to express 

my appreciation of 

‘*The Lesson Pilot.’’ 

Nothing more helpful 

could possibly be devised. — 

Mrs. F. M. Neal, 1216 Taylor 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


a 


I never prepare a lesson without 
thoroughly studying ‘‘The Lesson 
Pilot."* Your suggestions are very 
practical.—P. W. Gruver, York, Pa. 


good judgment, and ought to be help- 
ful to the large constituency which 
The Sunday School Times represents. 
—A. F. Schauffler, New York City. 


a 


I have followed ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot’’ 
in the Times, and twice recently I 


You can do more. 


set things right. You can quietly put into that teacher's a 
hands a copy of The Sunday School Times, opened 
to ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot”’ for the following Sunday’s lesson. 
You can make use of one of 
these blanks in ordering The Sunday School Times 
sent for six months to any Sunday-school worker in 
whom you are interested. 

“The Lesson Pilot” guides the teacher in the 


‘«The Lesson Pilot’’ grows better 
with each succeeding week, and in 
the way of valuable suggestions I 
think the most helpful and appetizing 
dish, giving the very marrow of each 
lesson. — William D. Porter, Summit, 


have been waked up all over.—S. M. difficult first moments of lesson-teaching ; shows how N. J. 
West, Glen Falls, N. Y. to get and to hold attention ; points out apt illustra- a 
tions of central truths ; simply and definitely outlines I wish to renew my subscription 
& and sums up the salient teaching points; and directs to your valuable paper. I do not feel 


I wish I could tell you how much 
I appreciate ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot.'’ It 
is simply great. — George W. Patton, 


2894 Master Street, Philadelphia, 





the teacher to the very paragraph in the current issue 
of the Times where light on fact or truth may be found. 
Will you turn to page 269 in this issue and consider 
how that “ Pilot”’ can help the puzzled teacher ? 


that I could teach a Sunday-school 
class without its aid, especially of the 
‘*Pilot."’—Mrs. J. A. Linnville, Cow- 


gill, Mo, 
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Another Way—At Less Cost 


If you will hand to The Sunday School Times club organizer in your school the subscription of any 
fellow-worker, or adult Bible student, the club organizer will accept the subscription at the proportionate 
share of the yearly club rate (75 cents a year), the new subscriber to be included as a member of the club. 
Such additional subscriptions bear the same renewal date as all others in the club. Thus, if a club is renew- 
able with the first issue of January, 1906, a subscription added now would run until then, and would cost 


50 cents for the 34 issues,—only a fraction more than one cent a copy. 











LESSON FOR MAY 28 


You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 


your grocer; may be 


he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacBeTH, Pittsburgh. 


“INFLAMMATION 


is quickly reduced by apply- 
ing cloths wet with hot Pond's 
Extract to the inflamed parts. 











a 
© Op FAMILY ocr? 


PONDS exTRAI 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 














Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
| The André Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O. | 








**T was awfully tor- 
Corns mented with corns,” 
says one man, ‘‘ but they are all 
cured now with A-Corn Salve.” 
No pain, no knife, no danger. 
15C. at your druggist's or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


BLAIR ACADEMY Bisirstown. 
John I, Blair Foundation. Fifty-eighth year. 

ares for any American College. Rew Buildings, 
7ymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 
Moderate rates 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 








New versey. | 
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(Continued from page 273) 
generally depraved that they lead the 
weak of their flocks in the ways of sin, 
and provoke the more intelligent and 
moral to disbelieve in the divine origin 
of Christianity, and even in the exist- 
ence of God.” 

“ 
Is there any readiness of response on 
the part of the people? Let Mr. Briggs 
of the Baptist Mission in the Philip- 
pines give his testimony: ‘‘In February, 
1901, there were presented to Mr. Lund 
three lists containing the names of more 
than thirteen thousand Visayan peas- 
ants who wished to be enrolled as Prot- 
estants, evangelized and baptized. Had 
not our young mission already had 
abundant evidence that a mighty move- 
ment had started in Panay, we would 
have been conservative and incredulous 
regarding this great petition, but the 
list was considered only a fair thermom- 
eter of the real religious situation, and 
was accordingly sent to Boston with a 
statement that the missionaries on the 
field considered it a genuine petition 
from simple-minded, single-purposed 
peasants. The signers of that petition 
and the movement of which it was a 
consequence have been tried by fire, 
and stand the test. 

‘‘The peasants remained for three 
years almost entirely unvisited, un- 
evangelized, and unbaptized. Petty 
persecutions multiplied as the Catholic 
upper class came into power politically, 
until those who were known to be Prot- 
estants were compelled to leave their 
own towns and barrios, and organized, 
as best they could, Protestant commu- 
nities of their own, farther back amon 
the mountains. They were boyestied 
in the mountains, refused employment, 
made the prey of a heartless petty of- 
ficialism, and in every way made to 
realize that Protestantism was to cost 
them dearly. Beginning with Febru- 
ary, 1904, i toured continuously until 
the rains stopped me in June, up among 
the barrio peasants, from twenty to 
fifty miles north and northwest of Jaro. 
I have had the great privilege of bap- 
tizing more than one thousand disciples, 
most of whom have been Protestants 
for three or four years, and given abun- 
dant proof that the gospel meant much 
to them, even though their minds were 
benighted and their horizon narrow. 
These tours were so fascinating that 





who accompanied them, nor I myself, 
knew what it was to be tired out. I 
have walked more than twenty-five 
miles in a single day under a tropical 
sun, farther than I have ever walked at 
a single stretch in a cooler climate, and 
was none the worse for the work. On 
the last tour in June the rains overtook 
us far from home, and, after waiting in 
vain for a let-up, we waded back through 
ten miles of the stickiest and most slip- 
pery clay I ever saw. Shoes became 
so heavy that walking with them was 
impossible, and I gave mine to a carrier 
and came in barefooted. It requires 
heroic measures to meet the situation 


good conscience.”’ 


The Protestant movement is a power- 
ful educational and moral propaganda, 
teaching freedom and purity. It is also 


at the conversion to Christianity of peo- 

le who, whatever their ecclesiastical re- 
ations, are often only adherents of a 
refined heathenism. The purposes of the 
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Gives the shine which lasts, Makes rust impossible. 


Never cakes on iron. 


Will not burn red, 


Durable and Economical. 

















neither the deacons nor the preachers | 


here, and no man could do less with 


a powerful evangelistic agency, aiming | 


| missions are not destructive or polemic. | 
They aim at the spiritualization of the | 


dead religion which has cumbered these | 


nations and would keep them from light 
and progress. 
tap 





A Pocket for 
the Pictures 


A convenient portfolio just large 
enough to hold the full set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures for a full year. 


Brown or green ooze leather, 25 cents 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADA., PA. 





Calendar of Coming 
| Conventions 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 


May 30 to June r | 


Texas, at Waco . 


; ; . May 30 to June r 
Indiana, at Bloomington 





- « . Juner,3 

| New York, at Syracuse... . . . . June 6-8 
Ohio, at Canton poe es 0% oe 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee... .. . June 6-8 
Kentucky, at Somerset .... . June 7-9 
Idaho, at Mountainhome . . . . . June 13-15 
Nebraska, at Superior ...... ton 13-15 














The right book for the Sunday-school Library. 


It appeals to the boy and 


girl who love travel, and 


will focus their attention on the Holy Land. 





A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem 


If any one supposes that 


grimage is a mere catalog, a diary of events, he is wide of the 
It is rich in word-pictures of Bible lands ; it is a con- 
nected, illuminating, delightfully readable narrative of the most 
remarkable pilgrimage of modern times. 


mark. 


Saviour’s country is to-day, as 


young layman saw it as he fraternized with its people, roamed 


over its hills, and viewed with 
associations. 


Not only because of its fascinating interest as a series of 
charming travel sketches, lavishly illustrated, but as a full his- 
tory of a history-making pilgrimage to the land of the Bible, 
you will be glad to have the book in your own, in your friends’, 
and in your Sunday-school library. 

The book contains the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 
somely illustrated with fifty full-page reproductions of photo- 


graphs chiefly made by the aut 


Price, $2.50 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull 


‘ 


the story of the Jerusalem Pil- 


And it tells what the 
a keen-eyed, spiritually-minded 


seeing eyes its places of sacred 


469 pages, hand- 


hor. 

















A View of the 
Royal Gorge 


is but one of the many thou- 
sand scenic wonders located 
along the 


Denver & RioGrande 
Railroad * 3 4.oWena” 
which are in store for the 
sightseeing tourists during the 


Epworth League 
Convention 


at Denver, July 5 to 9. 
Special low rates to Salt 
Lake City, Yellowstone Park, 
California, and the Portland 
Exposition. 
"“lochlote aad ether tapout 
S. K. HOOPE 


. R 
General Passenger & Tic ket Agent, 
nver, rado 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

. copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

s One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will beaioens 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
52 sent /ree, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




































THE) POLICEMAN 
\P SPOT-; 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO| 


will save you from this reproach. 














EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE <== 


IN JARS AND TUBES. , 
For. photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print, Very 
strong — corners will not curl, Largest 
bottle now sold for 6c.( by mail, 100.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


2 de. sias tetalta tot by cage 
RESIS Sha ha 


Coffee Heart 
Very Plain in Some People 








A great many people go on suffering 
from annoying ailments for a long time, 
before they can get their own consent to 
give up the indulgence from which their 
trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes 
his experience, as follows : 

‘*] became satisfied some months ago 
that I owed the palpitation of the heart, 
from which I suffered almost daily, to 
the use of coffee (I had been a coffee 
drinker for 30 years), but I found it very 
hard to give up the beverage. 

‘‘T realized that I must give up the 
harmful indulgence in coffee but I felt 
che necessity for a hot table drink, and 
as tea is not to my liking, I was at a loss 
for a while, what to do. 

**One day I ran across a very sensible 
and straightforward presentation of the 
claims of Postum Food Coffee, and was 
so impressed thereby that I concluded to 
give it a trial. My experience with it 
was unsatisfactory till I learned how it 
ought to be prepared—by thorough boil- 
ing for not less than 15 or 20 minutes. 
After I learned that lesson there was no 
trouble. Postum Food Coffee proved to 
be a most palatable and satisfactory hot 
beverage, and I have used it ever since. 

‘The effect on my health has been 
most — It has completely relieved 
the heart palpitation from which I used 
to suffer so much, 
breakfast, and I never have a return of it 
except when I 
kind of coffee because Postum is not 
served. I find that Postum Food Coffee 
cheers and invigorates while it produces 
no harmful stimulation.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener 
to many. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville” in every pkg. 


‘*The Road to 


particularly after | 


dine or lunch away from | 
home and am compelled to drink the old | 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIIl., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Transiation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimoniai as 
Written by Himself: 


Rome, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 


mineral water placed i in com- LITHIA WATER and am glad to 


merce under the name of be able to attest 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 


of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
Signed) Pror. GiusEPrPE LAPPoNnr. 
hquneeee Physician of the Hospital of San T Gdomennd Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ett. 


| BUFFALO LITHIA LITHIA WATER «i is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener 


Testimonials which defy all 
tion or question sent to any address. ~~ oe ee 





Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS,VIRCINIA, 


Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and | 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Graveland Renallnsufficiency, | 





When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


FOR. $21.00 TO $23.00\si4.00 to $17.00, 
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mee Buggy Offer ever heard Lr 
anew and astonishing or ition. How others 
we can sell at much lower prices all others will be 
make freight oe amount nt to next to nothing. 

We will explain why we are the only makers or dealers in the world that ca: beagice e receive 
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fant SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with, our readers about ay required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday- school, 


eo 


IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 


LI 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 

















In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 


The Birds 


do not sing more naturally than do the chil- 
dren who have the music of Fittmorr’s 
Sunpay ScHoot Soncs No. 3. Sample 
mailed for 10 cents. 

‘1:tmoRE Music House 
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of a pair of 
rsis one 

test of their 
quality. Every 
woman is in need 
of a pair of scis- 
sors the points of 
which will nip a 
thread short and 
clean; the blades of 
which are true and 
which the joint of 

hich being perfect 
—_ never wo 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are a revelation to every one We 
familiar with the er kind. 
Made of the finest cutle ~/ 4 steel 
by the most exact meth they 
eupply the demand for absolute 
satisfaction in scissors and shears, and 
have been the standard for 36 years. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women, are the very best made, 
Keen Kutter Cutlery re- 
ceived the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair 
A complete line of cut- 
le and tools is sold 
under this Mark 
Motto : 
“The ay oy of ye 
remains t 
p Boe is Torgotten.” tty 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A,, 288 Broadway, New York. 


and 








every day 


+ % inthe year 


Open an account to-day with $5 or 
more with this company. Interest 
starts at once. No special interest 

a no notice required for with- 
rawal. 

Your money is safeguarded by the 
most tangible of all securities, and is 
safer than the majority of investments 
paying but 3 per cent. 

How and why &% imterest com- 

unded every six months is paid 

y this company is told in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 

Booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 


Dept. F Calvert Building, Baltimore. 











Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 

‘The How and the Why"’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. ‘ Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 








528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
41-43 Bible House, New Yor 


the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














America’s Summer Resorts 


Danicis, 


For copy, send a two-cent stamp to “George H. 
G. P. A., New York Central, 


New York. 





